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author’s views on the relations of psychology and religion. 

6” x 9”. 270 illustrations. 550 pages., $5.00 
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Ten Burnt Offerings 


By LOUIS MacNEICE. Ten long poems, written during a year in Greece, which 
are primarily concerned with the position of the sensitive man in the crisis-ridden world 
of today. Experimenting with form, MacNeice has broken down his poems into con- 
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Harvey 


By MARY CHASE. Elwood P. Dowd and his companion, Harvey (six feet one of 
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An Experience of Critics 
and The Approach to Dramatic Criticism By Eight British Critics 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


GUEST EDITOR: VERNON YOUNG 


WHEN INVITED to select material for a New 
Mexico writers’ section of this magazine, I re- 
solved instantly to avoid all those official lit- 
erary personalities by whom New Mexico has 
too often been represented for the last twenty 
years and more. We know them well by now: 
those who had, no doubt, something to say in 
1920, or 1930, concerning some phase of south- 


VERNON YOUNG of Santa Fe has worked and 
written extensively in the fields of radio, art, 
theater, and especially cinema; his essays of 
literary criticism have also appeared widely. 
His SWR writings preceding the current essay 
on Western movies included a closely related 
article on the“ movie of violence,” a critique of 
Mary Austin’s work, and an examination 
of contemborary nature-description modes 
(“Landscapes in Prose: The Pathetic Fallacy in 
the Southwest’). 
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western life, but who are still saying it—ob- 
livious to the changes wrought in New Mexico 
by time and immigrations—for every New 
Mexico Number of whatever commercial 
monthly is just getting around to a pictorial 
essay entitled “The Land of Enchantment” 
(Where Yesterday joins hands with Tomor- 
row and it’s Mafana every Day!). 
Approaching the project negatively, then, 
I knew immediately what I didn’t want and 
was sure the readers of sourHwest Revieu 
didn’t, either. No articles about building an 
adobe house for $50 a room with the aid of a 
pure Castilian who turns out to be a master 
plumber, mason, and electrician and can play 
a guitar better than Rey de La Torre! No poems 
or short stories of how one impulse from a 
vernal string of chili is worth all the concerts 
from Carnegie Hall. No reminiscences of “the 
time that D. H. Lawrence sat on my portal 
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(on that very chair behind you!) and discussed 
the worthlessness of reason as the setting sun 
made plum colors on my old Marmon (which 
I had named, fondly, Cacique), while dear 
Mary Austin, in that absurd hat, said, ‘Fiddle! 
Men are the Opiate of the People!’”’ And no 
pseudophilosophic discourses on the metaphysi- 
cal analogy of vulcanic diastrophism and the 
hydrogen bomb! 

What I wanted, instead, is best summarized 
by the sourHwest Review’s own letterhead 
challenge: Regional Writing of National In- 
terest. Among contributions to be solicited for 
their specifically regional reference, I hoped for 
a critical and imaginative approach to those 
key New Mexico subjects so often translated 
into cliché: the Indian world, the Spanish back- 
ground of New Mexican life, the frontier lag, 
and the recently omnipresent subject (at least 
among certain cliques of city society): the 
plastic arts. 

In the offerings of the contributors to this 
section, I believe I have been particularly for- 
tunate. None of them is sufficiently glib to 
qualify for the hypothetical Land of Enchant- 
ment Number I postulated above! 


FRANCIS MCCRAY’S painting reproduced on the 
cover was my initial gauntlet. I don’t know 
whether John Skolle would consider it sufh- 
ciently abstract to justify his own repudiation, 
both in theory and in practice, of ‘‘literal ex- 
actitude,” but I hope he would agree that by 
impudent (and skilful) contrast it more than 
reveals the bankruptcy of those canvas inter- 
preters of the Southwest who still persist in 
hunting for aspens with a paintbrush instead of 
a camera. “Ghost Town” is surely a vivid ex- 
ample of what Skolle aptly defines as “inner 
vision and material... blended into an essen- 
tial synthesis.” There is not, of course, a self- 
respecting painter in New Mexico today who 


would use the view from his window as any- 


thing more than a suggestion for structure, 
form, light, or mass—or, as McCray does here, 
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NEIGHBORS 
by 


Bonner McMillion 


“Along with a gratitude goes a rejoicing 
that such a fine writer as Bonner Me Mil- 
lion is rising amongst us. He has a clear 
eye for the look of his world and a true 
ear for its talk. 


“It seems to me he comes already armed 
as a writer in full control of the tools. 
But beyond everything else good about 
his first book, there is a clean light of 
compassion shining in his understanding 
of a human heart.”"--TOM LEA. 


“The Lot of Her Neighbors impressed 
me more than any other first novel I have 
read in recent years. In the first place, 
Mr. MeMillion knows how to write. In 
the second place, he knows what makes 
one type of human being different from 
another. In the third place, he has the 
highly elusive art of putting that differ- 
ence into words. I haven't been as hope- 
ful for the success of a novel since along 


about 1935.°—-ROBERT J. CASEY. 
At all bookstores $3.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


as a conceptual theater for his own incorrupti- 
ble fancy. 

RAMON SENDER, professor of Spanish lan- 
guage and literature at the University of New 
Mexico, is, in the opinion of this editor, the most 
distinguished literary figure residing now in 
the Southwest, and this is no idle clause to be 
appropriated by blurb writers. Those who have 
read such novels as The King and the Queen 
and The Sphere must already have been im- 
pressed by the extraordinary subtlety of his 
mind and by the rich ambiguity of his sym- 
bolism. “The Photograph” is a complex affair 
despite its apparent simplicity of scene and ac- 
tion; its dramatization of character is revealed, 
to quote from the play itself, through a kind 
of “moral chiaroscuro, part spontaneity, part 
art.” Perhaps what is meant by “the Spanish 
mind” (which is not the same thing exactly as 
the Spanish-American mind) , of which we hear 
so much in the talkative “Anglo” circles of the 
Southwest, is just this strange blend of the 
psychological and metaphysical found in the 
art of Ramén Sender and yet—so much for 
generalizations!—his play reminds this writer 
of the method of Luigi Pirandello! 

These distinctions are the province of EDWIN 


Cover 


“Ghost Town” by Francis McCray, 
artist-in-residence at New Mexico 
Western College in Silver City, was ex- 
hibited at the Museum of New Mexico 
in 1951 and was thereafter included in 
the museum’s traveling show of Fantasy 
paintings. 

The artist, originally an lowan, 
studied under Grant Wood and also at 
the Chicago Art Institute, at the Sauga- 
tuck Colony, and in Paris before com- 
ing to New Mexico in 1948. “Ghost 
Town” is obviously a product of his 
western experience. (Photo by Art Tay- 
lor, Santa Fe) 


HONIG, who is the author of a discerning crit- 
ical study of Lorca in New Directions’ ““Mak- 
ers of Modern Literature” series. . . . The poems 
by Honig published in this issue were written 
in New Mexico and in Cambridge, Massachus- 
etts. One poem has clear (i.¢., explicit) refer- 
ence to the New Mexican scene, the others not, 
but Honig has not informed me and I should 
not care to guess which of them he wrote dur- 
ing a careless but attentive year in Corrales 
(an oasis outside Albuquerque) and which he 
has wrestled with in the less sanguinary reaches 
of the Charles River where, in forced exile, he 
consoles himself, for the moment, with an asso- 
ciate professorship at Harvard. 

From New England, also, but a less sporadic 
resident of New Mexico, is JOHN B. JACKSON, 
whom I like to think of as the sort of Amer- 
ican who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I hasten to defend this portrait from the 
possible imputation that Mr. Jackson wears a 
powdered wig. | mean simply that he has a 
protestant but whimsical intelligence fortified 
by a sober respect for the uses of tradition: 
freedom with dignity. He is a man of large 
ideas and native allegiances, which he edits with 
soundness and humor in his quarterly maga- 
zine, Landscape, a “Magazine of Human Ge- 
ography” published in Santa Fe. 

MARGOT asTROV, like Mr. Jackson, combines 
international erudition with regional curiosity. 
Like so many of the most stimulating person- 
alities of New Mexico’s intellectual population, 
she came here from somewhere else and far 
away (in her case, Germany). Her study and 
synthesis of American Indian poetry (The 
Winged Serpent, John Day, 1947) established 
her as a responsible student of the Indian scene. 
The material in this issue—part of a larger 
study of the Indians’ relation to Death—reveals 
her further gift for discovering and bringing 
alive the vitality and unity of Indian concepts. 
Incidentally, the ceremonies Mrs. Astrov wit- 
nessed on Hopi First Mesa have rarely, if ever, 
been seen by other whites. If any report of such 
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a ceremony exists (and I am no authority on | 
these sources), I venture to say that it is not | 


likely to match the sensitivity of Mrs, Astrov’s 


re-enactment. For the last three years Mrs. | 
Astrov has taught at Whitetail, on the Mes- | 


calero Apache Reservation. 


MARY FOSTER is a new arrival in Santa Fe | 
from California. Her crystallization of the New | 


Mexico experience into an aural interpretation 
of Canyon Road illustrates the valor of a writer 
determined not to lose her head in the con- 
templation of undigested marvels of nature or 
of the quaintly “native” which is easy and near- 
at-hand: the stock in trade of most regional 
novices. Previously, Miss Foster’s publication 
"has been in the realm of humor, but her plans 
now include more short stories and a novel. Her 
vignette may soon be a historical document, 
since Canyon Road will eventually be forced 
into the comfortable exigency of total paving, 
and pumice will be blasted from the already 
deprived mountains to replace the insecure but 
organic charm of adobe homes. 

JOHN SKOLLE is renowned in the Southwest 
as a painter of artful and protean imagination. 
Readers of sourHwest Review may recall his 
appearance in the Winter 1949 issue. Last year, 
he wrote and illustrated (with sketches and 
photographs) a memoir of an excursion he took 
into the wild Touareg country of North Africa. 

ROY ROSEN chose the Rio Grande valleys as 
the ideal region for retiring from a richly busy 
life which had taken him from New York to 
many corners of the earth. Now he wants to 
translate his experiences into fiction. He is con- 
scientiously doing so but finds that the land- 
scape and the people of rural New Mexico urge 
their claims on his attention. “Music for the 
Night,” his first published story, was educed 
by a two-year sojourn in Nambé, a valley com- 
munity of the Spanish-speaking, north of Santa 
Fe. This editor believes that Mr. Rosen, in com- 
mon with the other contributors, helps to res- 
cue the regional point of view from the nar- 
rower temptations of its allegiance. 
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“A GOOD MAN 
is in every respect 
a distinguished novel 
—a fine story about 
memorable characters, 


so beautifully told that the author's 
artistry does not become apparent until 
after one has read the book and thought 
about it .. . It is a book of which all of 
us should be proud, and in which 
Negroes and whites, Southerners and 
Northerners, can alike rejoice.” 
—LLoyp Morris 
“A beautiful book... the fear of vio- 
lence in Mr. Young's treatment is more 
oignant than the occurrence of violence 
in any Southern novel I can remember.” 
—WortTH TUTTLE HEDDEN 
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$3.00 at all bookstores 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS 


The Ego of the Ultimate Consumer 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


AMONG THE CHURNING EMOTIONS at the un- 
veiling of any artistic creation is the consoling 
thought that posterity will give it a just valua- 
tion. That is, if contemporaneity fails. Should 
the opus excite and stir its first beholder or 
hearer or spectator, the author of it will collect 
the rewards he can use in this life and let the 
future go hang. 

One of the myths of artistic history is that 
great creation is usually ahead of its time and 
cannot be appreciated by its inaugural con- 
sumers. We venture the flat assertion that no 
enduring work, from a statue to a symphony, 
missed making a mark the first time out. It may 
have failed as an enterprise, due to accidental 
circumstances. In the nineteenth century, espe- 
cially, it may have met with organized heckling 
as in the case of Rossini’s I/ Barbiere di Siviglia 
and Wagner's Tannhduser, and later with the 
venomous critical pens poised for Ravel and 
Stravinsky. Somebody may have gone broke 
and some sensitive artistic souls may have been 
wounded. 

But such things were temporary and ex- 
hausted themselves in a matter of hours, not 
days or years. The innovational values and the 
spiritual strength of the work won partisans 
from the start and, usually, triumphs by the 
next month. 

It is true that artists have starved in garrets, 
that composers have frozen in slum lodgings, 
that poets have slept on park benches; but care- 


vill 


ful study shows these to have been exceptions 
not rules. Most artists (“artist” meaning any 
creator) enjoyed reasonable comfort and pros- 
perity in the economy of their times. Their 
difficulties grew out of temperamental quirks 
and weak self-disciplines, not out of mankind's 
indifference. 

This is to argue that the artist of any period 
was a professional seeking the favors of his own 
society and not a prophet with eyes on a dis- 
tant doomsday. The premiere of I] Barbiere di 
Siviglia was surrounded by the same tensions 
and practical “deals” (Rossini had to clear the 
subject with Paisiello, who, nevertheless, in- 
spired the opposition) as attend any 1953 mu- 
sical comedy opening on Broadway. The oper- 
atic stage of Italy, a century ago as well as 
today, was popular theater, at least for those 
with the price. Its equivalent in our American 
civilization is actually the elaborate musical 
play like Oklahoma!, South Pacific, Kiss Me 
Kate, etc. 

The same forces govern presentation and 
public acceptance of all works of art, but the 
case book may as well be symphonic and op- 
eratic endeavor. Both involve considerable ex- 
pense and preparation and both are intended for 
broad publics. 

Once a new work in either field is decided 
upon, the impresario concentrates almost en- 
tirely on production. With an orchestral nov- 
elty there is long study of the score by the 
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conductor, the most rehearsal time obtainable 
to insure faultless execution. With the opera 
there is all this and more, the stage direction, 
the scenic design, and the casting. 

The thinking is entirely in terms of what 
the production owes to itself. There is the as- 
sumption that the total responsibility for suc- 
cess or failure lies with the management. This 
sense of responsibility envisions, to a degree, 
the other half of the show, the audience. There 
are thoughts on time and place for the per- 
formance, the spectator’s convenience and com- 
fort. 

There is also some plotting about critics, 
who are taken to be the articulators of public 
reaction. They are briefed on the intentions 
of the production, often invited to several re- 
hearsals. But there it must stop. The impresario 
does not believe he has any way of reaching 
the public except through the press. He does 
his utmost, looks once more at his cost sheets, 
and then retires to pray. 

At this stage it counts for nothing with 
Igor Stravinsky, his librettists, or Rudolf Bing 
of the Metropolitan Opera that a fresh opera, 
The Rake’s Progress, may be standard repertoire 
in 1973. What will it be by six o’clock on the 
night of February 14, 1953, when its American 
premiere has become history? 

Will it be treated by the critics so respect- 
fully that it can linger several seasons in Metro- 
politan repertoire and (1) help sell season 
tickets; (2) enhance the prestige of the opera 
house; (3) eventually amortize about $35,000 
in scenic, costume, rehearsal, and royalty costs? 

Or will the audience receive it so affection- 
ately that critical strictures won’t damage its 
commercial value? Since critics, at a premiere, 
should be sensitive to public reaction, perhaps 
here is the fate of The Rake’s Progress. 

What if the critics find the libretto faulty? 
A worse libretto has not destroyed I] Trovatore 
or La Gioconda. What if Stravinsky’s employ- 
ment of an antique scheme, recitatives, scenas, 
arias, and ensembles offends the lyric-drama 


addicts? Stravinsky’s model was Mozart whose 
Don Giovanni, Nozze di Figaro, Magic Flute, 
and Cosi Fan Tutte are having an unprece- 
dented surge of popularity with our genera- 
tion. 

Since we have now lodged the verdict with 
the public, let us look at the public. Unfortu- 
nately it is not a judge or even a jury of twelve. 
It is numerically about thirty-five hundred per- 
sons in the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
afternoon of February 14, 1953, and the sev- 
eral million radio listeners who heard but did 
not see The Rake’s Progress. 

The ABC broadcast audience is one of the 
vastest ever admitted to a continental premiere. 
But an opera is only half an opera when heard 
and not seen. We don’t imagine Milton Cross’s 
commentary conjures much for the mind’s eye. 

What else, then, is this public? It is, basically, 
an assemblage of individuals, each with his own 
thoughts and emotions. Unless the individual 
is a trained listener and observer, he is not to 
be relied on for either artistic opinion or pro- 
phecy. His senses or sensations would tell more, 
but he is the last person in the world to know 
what they are. 

The public, as one person or many, is the 
great unknown factor at the debut or premiere 
of a fine arts phenomenon. Something more 
should be done about him or them. For he is or 
they are, at this moment, trustees of a priceless 
effort, and has not or have not the least idea 
of the responsibility... * 

The problem does not degenerate into a sim- 
ple matter of publicity or propaganda, the in- 
sistence that the public think a certain thing 
about the new opus. This would not work to 
any great extent and might produce a contrary 
reaction. 

“Critic Johnson wrote that the new opera 
is full of melody; I listened for it and I didn’t 
hear a tune I could whistle.” 

The public is normally distrustful of propa- 
ganda anyway. For too many years the purpose 

continued on page 164 
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"My! MY! How Wish... 


...I had listened to that Southland Life Repre- 
sentative back there when he suggested I take 
out an educational policy for Mary and Bob. 
Keeping two children in college is plenty tough.” 


A college education costs a lot of money. So 
if you have youngsters you want to send to col- 
lege someday, better call the Southland Repre- 
sentative and get an educational policy that will 
pay for their education whether you live or die. 


Yes, time after time, the Southland Life Rep- 
resentative has proved to be a friend in need. 
Never turn him away — always listen to what he 
has to say — or you may live to regret it. 
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TOWARD WORLD ORDER 
The Taming of the Nations 


BY F. S. C. NORTHROP 
Macmillan, New York $5.00 


The Commonwealth of Man 
BY FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York $5.00 


Citizens of the World 
BY STRINGFELLOW BARR 
Doubleday, New York $3.00 


Soviet Civilization 
BY CORLISS LAMONT 
Philosophical Library, New York $5.00 


“THE AMERICAN,” says Thornton Wilder, “is 
the first planetary mind.” This is probably 
not exactly true, but it is certainly true that in 
many respects the American people have always 
been the most “world-minded” people on the 
face of the globe. That this should be so is per- 
haps not surprising if one reflects upon (1) the 
European origins of American culture and (2) 
the idealistic, optimistic strain in American 
thought which has led countless men and 
women of good will throughout our national 
history to believe that a world free from the 
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Fine Printing . . . 
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Fill your publication requirements 


E. J. STORM PRINTING CO. 


2230 San Jacinto Riverside 1938 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


scourge of war can eventually be brought into 
being. 

Thus the American Peace Society, founded 
in 1828, exerted noble efforts in the pre-Civil 
War period for improving relations among na- 
tions, codifying international law, and setting 
up a Congress of Nations for handling interna- 
tional disputes. Thus Woodrow Wilson, shocked 
by the secret diplomacy and imperialist rivalries 
in Europe which culminated in World War I, 
sought to supersede the historic relations be- 
tween the nation-states of the world with a 
League of Nations dedicated to the cause of 
permanent peace. Thus Franklin Roosevelt and 
Cordell Hull, acting upon Wilsonian specifica- 
tions, took the lead in promoting a United 
Nations organization based upon the formula 
of world peace through collective security. 
Thus, also, significantly, Americans have been 
unique among the peoples of the world in their 
persistent guilt feelings over putative sins of 
omission or commission on the part of their 
government in world affairs: Was the United 
States the aggressor in the Mexican and Span- 
ish-American wars? Should this country have 
stayed out of World War I? Should it have en- 
tered it sooner than it did? Was it largely re- 
sponsible for World War II because of its 
abstention from the League of Nations? Did 
its erroneous foreign policy “build up” the 
Soviet Union to its present strength? Can the 
triumph of Mao Tse-tung in China after World 
War II be attributed to mistakes on the part 
of American policy-makers? Are we, even now, 
too “isolationist”? 

Whether all of this—the peace plans and the 
guilt feelings—is based upon the “illusion of 
American omnipotence” on the world scene, 
as English historian D. W. Brogan suggests, is 
not our concern here. What is notable is that 
Americans have always been prolific in their 
plans for world peace. And, judging from the 
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A rare experience in reading... 
PIONEER WOMEN in TEHAS By Annie Doom Pickrell 


A few copies of this valuable book have been secured from the estate of 
the author, and you now have the opportunity to add a rare edition to your 
Texana collection. These biographical sketches of the women who lived in 
Texas prior to 1845 prove fascinating reading in their authenticity and adven- 
turous style. 474 pages $3.00 


A VISIT TO TEHAS 


This facsimile reproduction of the journal of a traveller in Texas (first 
printed in 1834) will be a proud possession for all libraries, and no Texana 
collection should be without a copy. Here is a full account of a traveller as 
he explores early Texas, giving descriptions of scenery, game, sights, and 
adventures. A colorful fold-in map illustrating the State of Coahuila and 
Texas provides interesting information on past territorial divisions of Texas. 
Only a limited number of copies are available. 264 pages $5.00 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE STECK COMPANY - PUBLISHERS - AUSTIN 


fast-growing list of current books on the sub- 
ject, there appears to be no cessation in such 
planning. Here before me are four such books 
selected at random from among those which 
have been appearing in great numbers in the 
past few months. Despite the widely divergent 
points of view set forth in these four volumes, 
they have much in common. Each of the au- 
thors is a university professor. Each of them, in 
varying degrees, is motivated by an intense 
moral fervor, growing partly out of hatred for 
the insanity of modern war and partly out of 
impatience with those who do not see the sit- 
uation as he does. Each has spent some time 
abroad, in Europe or Asia, and can claim spe- 
cial knowledge of some area in the world. Each 
believes that world peace—despite the increas- 
ingly depressing international situation — is 
still possible and that it is not idiotic, as some 
of our fatalists seem to believe, to continue un- 
ceasing efforts in that direction. Each, finally, 
believes that the key to the problem of redirect- 
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ing mankind down the road to permanent peace 
lies in specific modifications and innovations in 
American foreign policy. For the rest, there 
appears to be little that the four professors 
could agree upon. 

F. S. C. Northrop, Sterling Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Law at Yale University, outlines 
a cultural approach to international affairs in 
The Taming of the Nations. Too little atten- 
tion has been given, he believes, to an analysis 
of the various cultural and ideological entities 
existing in the present world. World law, en- 
forced by police action against aggressors, can 
be made a reality, he says, if the U.N. Charter 
is drastically revised to take cognizance of the 
specific legal and cultural philosophies domi- 
nating the sixty-odd U.N. members. A new 
U.N. Charter, he suggests, would (1) guar- 
antee to each nation and cultural unit protec- 
tion against aggression for its own particular 
ideology and (2) require each member natior. 
to summarize its own general ideological and 
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legal norms for submission to the U.N., agree 
to submit that part of its life which is inter- 
national in character to the international legal 
organization without the reservation of the 
veto, take an oath to support the principle of 
cultural pluralism in the world, and pledge 
itself to assume responsibility for its share in 
any police action required by the U.N. If, fur- 
thermore, in the course of time, any nation 
should modify its ideological-legal standards, 
it shall duly report such action to the U.N. 
Professor Northrop’s is surely an intriguing 
proposal; it is just as surely breath-takingly 
simplistic, and upon closer analysis it turns out 
to be quite irrelevant to the problems faced by 
the modern world. Except for the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, with their rigid insistence 
upon the reduction of the totality of human 
life to one dimension (the Stalinist-ideological ) , 
what other nation or cultural group in the 
West could even begin to draw up an ideolog- 
ical formulation that all its citizens would sub- 
scribe to? Who, for instance, is to formulate 
the American statement? The NAM? The 
ADA? The State Department? Under what 
Secretary of State? The churches? Protestant 
or Catholic, Baptist or Christian Scientist? 
Would the “publicity-hungry fanatical Mc- 
Carthys, oversmiling or overgrim generals or 
power politicians” upon whom Northrop casts 
a cold eye subscribe to a statement that he 
could approve? How and when does a nation 
become conscious of its ideological changes? 
If, as Northrop seems to suggest, the Western 
demecracies should simply affirm their belief in 


free inquiry, what would they be saying that 


is nov already well known? And how much, 
actually, do generalized ideological statements 
tell us about the cultural richness and com- 
plexity of those nations? Might not cultural 
declarations of faith tend to aggravate rather 
than alleviate existing world. tensions? (Eco- 
nomic, territorial, and power conflicts can 
often be settled peacefully by nations with 
opposing ideologies.) Northrop, it seems to this 


reviewer, has done little more than to redefine 
the existing situation in ideological terms; the 
problems confronting the U.N. remain the 
same, projected onto a “higher,” perhaps more 
precarious level. He is perfectly right in insist- 
ing that the United States take cultural and 
ideological factors into account in framing its 
policy, and his analysis of the various cultural 
units in the world is both brilliant and enlight- 
ening. Yet in his specific proposal it is impos- 

sible to believe that he is on solid ground. 
Collective security, including presumably 
Northrop’s cultural collective security, is, in 
the opinion of Professor Frederick L. Schuman 
of Williams College, a “fallacy and a delusion.” 
To invoke collective action against aggression 
whenever and wherever it takes place in the 
world is, he contends, to convert every local 
conflict into world-wide war. It is funda- 
mentally a policy of waging perpetual war on 
behalf of perpetual peace. It will lead neither 
to world peace nor to the safeguarding of the 
national interests of the United States. And in 
a world composed of independent national 
states, the national interest is and can be the 
only fruitful guide for foreign policy. Peace, 
in a world of national sovereignties, “is possi- 
ble for greater or lesser intervals of time only 
through the adroit practices of diplomacy by 
responsible statesmen seriously concerned with 
minimizing or postponing recourse to violence.” 
Realistic, high-level diplomatic negotiations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, it would seem, offer the only present 
hore for staving off World War III. On the 
other hand, Professor Schuman holds no brief 
for the “ever-fluctuating system of rival sov- 
ereignties” that is our contemporary world. As 
an alternative to Realpolitik as the path to 
temporary peace, he proposes the “termination 
of the game of power among rival sovereign- 
ties” and the “voluntary merging of sovereign- 
ties in a global polity, with a world-wide state 
emerging out of agreement.” While he is not 
continued on page 165 
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Biography of an American Myth 


By JOSEPH LEACH 


**Mr. Leach has made a real contribution 


to an 


understanding of what may be 


called the outside psychology of the in- 
side Texan. He has done for the Texas 
myth what Henry Nash Smith did for 
the American myth. ...I hope a great 
many people will read Leach’s book.” 


Watrer Prescott Wess 


| iy a lively, absorbing fashion, Joseph Leach has 
tracked “Tex” back through the years to the days 
when his ancestors of the half-hoss, half-alligator 
breed came from “Kaintuck” and made their 
fabulous deeds in their new home known to the rest 
of the young nation. Thus was born the Texan 
Tradition—a concept nurtured by stories in news- 
papers, almanacs, and paperbacks, and influenced 
to a large extent by David Crockett, Sam Houston, and Big-Foot Wallace. 


“A lively book... establishes the 
basic fact: the Texan is not projected 
from the folk unconscious, he belongs 
to literature.”—BERNARD DEVoto 


"Joseph Leach has written an engag- 
Joseph Leach is a member of the 
College in El Paso. 


A CARL HERTZOG FINE BOOK 


ing and illuminating study of the 
origins of The Typical Texan...a 
sound and lively contribution to studies 
in American humor and regionalism.” 
—B. A. Borkin 


English faculty at Texas Western 


Illustrated, $5.00 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS, DALLAS 5, TEXAS 
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“A mighty persuasive novel. The idiom is superb. 
It is the most ‘Southern’ novel imaginable and yet 
universal in its implications.” —HUDSON STRODE 


PRESENTING FRANCES GRAY PATTON: “It was refresh- 
ing to read a novel about the South which 


- avoids equally the old cliché of romantic gran- 
U deur and the newer clichés of degeneracy and 
violence.” 

e ROBERT HILLYER absorbing and beau- 
tiful book. The characters are not only alive and 

2 LAMS memorable; they are deeply touching.” 
RAY B. WEST, JR. “More than any other 
recent novel I have read, this one seems to pick 


Pierce up and incorporate the virtues of the ‘Southern 
novel.’ 
THOMAS SANCTON: “It involves the long- 
ings in a human heart . . . portrayed with a 
and his extraordinary dignity, a strength, which gives this novel a 
first novel meaning that will last through time.” 


THE PLANTATION 


The magnificent story of a crisis on a Southern plantation . . . of the 
gentle and courageous owner who has given his life to it . . . and the 
people, black and white, who owe their life to it. $3 


THE PASSION BY THE BROOK 


By TRUMAN NELSON, author of The Sin of the Prophet. A 
novel about Brook Farm—the famous experiment in communal living 
—and its men and women striving for love and liberty. $3.95 


THE NEXT MILLION YEARS 


By CHARLES GALTON DARWIN, What will life be like in the 
grave new world we are entering? Here is a brilliant insight into the 
future and a revealing forecast of things to come—by one of the 
world’s leading physicists and grandson of the author of The Origin 
of Species. $2.75 


ROME AND A VILLA 


By ELEANOR CLARK. Illustrated by Eugene Berman. “No cne I 
can think of, not even Ruskin or Pater, has been able more success- 
fully to convey the essence of visual art in words.” —EMILY GENAUER, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 4th printing $4 


Ei 
Ai all booksellers DOUBLEDAY! 
xvi 


A Plot of Earth 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


ON THE TWENTY-SIXTH DAY of Septem- 
bez, 1888, I was born in a three-room 
rock house with wooden dining room and 
kitchen added, on the ranch of my parents 
in Live Oak County, Texas. My father 
owned the ranch before he and my mother 
were married. They added to it and added 
to the house while rearing six children, I 
being the oldest. As ranches went at the 
beginning of this century, it was small, 
approximately seven thousand acres. My 
father, a very modest man, sometimes 
called it a “place.” He leased additional 
acreage and pastured cattle on other 
ranches. Not long before he died in 1920, 
he sold off three thousand acres to an 
adjoining landholder. My mother kept 
the remainder until her death, November 
22, 1948. 

In 1951, as one of six heirs, I signed a 
piece of paper passing ownership of the 
inheritance to alien hands. Time with its 
unending changes may see another human 
being on this plot of earth with roots into 
it as deep as mine, but not soon, I think. 
No one of the six men who bought it has 
any idea of living upon it. They are oil 
men, not ranchers; they bought it as a 
hunting ground and as an investment. It 
has become a piece of property and little 
more. In a little while I shall become a 
clod of earth. Until then, no matter who 
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holds title to the ground, my roots into it, 
invisible and unmaterial, will be ineradi- 
cable. 

In a way I feel that for a piece of money 
I have betrayed the soil that nurtured me, 
though the purchasers, with means and 
with modern ideas of conservation, will 
probably do more to restore it than my 
family did. As a matter of fact, we did 
absolutely nothing to restore it. For nearly 
thirty years it has been leased to individ- 
uals concerned, through circumstances and 
inherited attitudes, only with wringing a 
season by season profit from it. 

For forty-five years we ourselves were 
absentee owners. In 1906 my family 
moved to the town of Beeville, twenty- 
seven horse miles over a weary road to the 
east, where we used to trade. That fall I 
left for college, never to reside again in 
the region. Nevertheless, for years after I 
left, I spent summers on the ranch, and 
have never ceased returning to it with 
eagerness. It has been a place where I be- 
longed both in imagination and in reality, 
a place on which I felt free in the way 
that one can feel only on a congenial plot 
of earth that is his own. This plot has said 
more to me than any person I have known 
or any writer I have read, though only 
through association with fine minds and 
spirits have I come to realize its sayings. 
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It is not a rich land. Caliche hills and 
thorned brush make a section of it forbid- 
ding. The remainder is sandyish. Yet 
sweep of hills and valleys, wooded Rami- 
renia Creek, open prairies, and live oak 
trees scattered singly and clustered into 
groves make the ranch gracious. One of 
the live oaks, 18 feet in circumference, 
has the largest spread in all that part of 
Texas — 120 feet. Chilipiquines, the little 
red Mexican peppers, always grow wild 
under it. It is near what used to be called 
Alligator Waterhole; alligators lived there 
before I was born. In a seasonable spring 
all the land is beautiful with growing 
grass, fresh leaves on all the trees and 
brush, wine-burnished hollyhocks in the 
valleys, pink phlox and Indian paint 
brushes on the hillsides, splashes and 
stretches of the lupines called bluebonnets, 
and scores of other kinds of wild flowers 
everywhere. Some of the mesquites along 
Ramirenia Creek are noble. One has a cir- 
cumference of 13 feet. 

I did not know it at the time, but I 
began listening to this piece of land talk 
while I was the merest child. When my 
father settled on it, as he used to tell, 
Ramirenia Creek ran clear water the year 
round. When I was a youth, it held lasting 
waterholes that supplied the cattle in two 
pastures with water. From about 1912 or 
1915, however, the creek has been bone 
dry except after rains. Erosion. 

Yet I stick up for the old ranch as a 
ranch. Cattle thrive there if it is not over- 
stocked and if droughts are not too pro- 
longed. As a result of popular ideas on 
game conservation, it has far more deer 
and wild turkeys than it had when we 
left it. A widow and her two sons and 
daughter lived on a half-section of land 
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joining us. At times they must have sub- 
sisted mainly on wild meat and cornbread. 
One son was a constant hunter, and one 
year he killed about twenty deer on our 
ranch. In time almost none was left to 
kill. When I was not more than six years 
old, my father rode in one day with a 
wild gobbler tied to his saddle. He had 
roped it on a prairie. By the time I was 
grown no turkeys were left at all and 
most of the prairie land had grown up in 
brush. This taking of the land by brush 
was going on over tens of millions of acres 
in southern Texas, a result of grazing off 
and trampling down the turf. 

When my father began ranching, he 
raised horses, traded horses, and drove a 
herd or two to Kansas. I used to hear talk 
by him and other men about mares trailed 
northeastward from our country to Ar- 
kansas or some other faraway land that 
showed up in the spring to have their 
colts on ground where they had been 
raised and had raised colts of their own. 
This was before barbed wire fenced the 
country. The instinct in me is the instinct 
that was in those homing mares. The dif- 
ference between them and me is that I 
can think and use words beyond horse 
power. For all that, words do not make 
clear what I feel. I am unable to make 
the tie clear to myself, much less to others. 
It is not sentimentality, not even senti- 
ment, that I feel. Something of instinct, 
strengthened perhaps by cultivated sen- 
sitivity, lies beyond rationalization. 

I do not wish to go back there to live. 
The summers are scorching; for six 
months of the year the air is enervating. 
Clouds drift up from the Gulf of Mexico, 
barely fifty miles away and not more than 
a hundred feet lower, but they seldom 
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bear rain. One can waste his heart out 
there vainly hoping for rain, and during 
the frequent droughts the unyielding land 
is a desolation. If I were wealthy, I should 
buy the ranch, modernize the house, and 
live there during the hunting season with 
books, typewriter, some pictures, and 
mesquite furniture beside the fireplace in 
the room where I was born. The fire in 
that fireplace would talk to me as no other 
fire in any other fireplace can talk. 


THE RICHEST Days of my life have not 
been spent on this ranch, not at all. The 
hymn-singing we had on Sundays at 
home, while my mother played the piano 
and my father enjoyed his good voice, give 
me a depressed feeling to this day. I was 
afraid of God, prayed Him to help me 
- find a lost pocket knife, and in time found 
that the personal God of my forefathers 
is for me as mythical as Jupiter and not 
nearly so plausible as Venus. I believe in 
a Supreme Law of the Universe. 

There were two or three youths in the 
country with whom I felt congenial, but 
I remember little from my boy school- 
mates but vulgarities and stupidities. Pu- 
berty brought wretchedness — the pay- 
ment of adult Puritan refusal to face 
physiology. I was too tame. All ranch 
work was congenial, even doctoring 
wormy yearlings by day and skinning 
dead ones by lantern light after dark, but 
the year we boys tried raising a bale of 
cotton remains a dark blot. Ab Blocker, a 
noted old trail driver, spoke for me when 
he said that after he had farmed for a 
year, “I got down on my knees and 
promised God Almighty if I ever planted 
another seed of cotton I’d boil it first for 
three days so it could never sprout.” Pic- 
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turesque talk and characters like that were 
not cultivated in our home. Itinerant 
preachers were favored above all other 
company. They specialized in eating fried 
chicken, potato salad, and lemon pie, and 
in long blessings at the table, longer 
prayers in the evening. 

But no play world could have been hap- 
pier than ours, With pegs, twine, and 
sticks we built big pastures and stocked 
them with spools, from which my 
mother’s sewing machine had used the 
thread, for horses; with tips of cattle 
horns, sawed off in the branding chute in 
the ranch corrals, for cattle; and with oak 
galls for sheep and dried snail shells for 
goats. The goats could not be branded, 
but we branded the other stock with pieces 
of baling wire heated red-hot. Trains of 
empty sardine cans strung together hauled 
the cattle from ranch to ranch. They were 
sold for dollars molded in the bottoms of 
round wooden bluing boxes. Our metal 
was solder melted from empty tin cans and 
rifle bullets gouged out of oak trees, into 
which they had been shot for practice. 

I became a knight in the image of 
Ivanhoe and with my brother Elrich set 
up a tournament course, which we ran on 
horseback, spearing rings. Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King put me into a world 
where for months wan lights flickered on 
plains farther away than Troy. I had heard 
or read of the music of the spheres, and 
riding alone one night I thought I heard 
it; after that I would go out at night to 
listen to it until I discovered that the 
sound was made by a variety of katydid 
Nevertheless, a certain pulsation of night 
has continued to seem to come down from 
the stars rather than to go up from the 


earth. 
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Our ranch house, the main part of 
which stands, is in an extensive grove of 
big oaks on a kind of plateau overlooking 
the valley of Long Hollow. For most of 
its distance this hollow used to be a mere 
drainage way, its bottom grassed over in 
places, carrying water only after hard 
rains, though it could get on a boom then. 
Now it is a deep, wide gulch of waste. 
Erosion. When I first knew it, the valley 
was a cornfield. Then it was turned out 
as a part of what we called the Horse Pas- 
ture, where the milk cows as well as saddle 
horses were kept. That old field is now a 
dense thicket of mesquites and huisaches. 
The huisache came to our land about 
1930. It is beautiful in bloom and beauti- 
ful, too, in its grace of green, but it usurps 
soil without paying anything at all to it 
or to the livers upon it. 

Thousands of times I have looked across 
Long Hollow Valley, and something from 
those vistas remains deep inside me. In the 
early morning wild turkeys now and then 
gobbled from the woods on the far side, 
and the cheerio call of the bobwhite came 
from every direction. On the slope com- 
ing down the valley, about half a mile 
away, stood a hollow, whitened live oak 
in which buzzards raised their young 
every year. “Pewk like a buzzard” was a 
common expression of the country, and I 
used to ride my horse up close to the tree 
to observe the young white birds, fright- 
ened and unable to fly, verify the saying. 
Every day nearly I watched buzzards sail. 
Nothing in the sky is more serenely grace- 
ful. Whenever I see a buzzard sailing 
now, the sight takes me back to the sky 
over our ranch. One spring the bluebon- 
nets on Long Hollow were up to my stir- 
rups. They bloom that high inside me 
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every spring. In my study hangs a little 
painting of Mexican primroses. It speaks 
to me of the Mexican primroses I knew as 
a child. 

In spring and early summer I often 
awoke hearing the quick, bright cry made 
by diving scissortails. They nested in mes- 
quites in the Calf Pasture just north of 
the house, Long Hollow being to the 
south. Countless times in these later years 
a glimpse of the salmon-hued underpart 
of a flying scissortail has brought back to 
me those morning awakenings. 

The house had a paling fence around it, 
and in the yard were more flowers — 
roses, chrysanthemums, cannas, violets 
especially — than any other ranch in that 
part of Texas had. The garden, very pro- 
lific, was where vegetables grew. They 
and the flowers were irrigated from a 
cypress cistern and a supplementary dirt 
tank into which a windmill, just back of 
the kitchen, pumped water. The yard was 
bare of grass, in the pioneer tradition that 
guarded against snakes. Rattlesnakes were 
frequently killed near the house. At the 
corner of a wide L-shaped gallery — 
“porch” being a literary word that I never 
heard spoken — grew a cape jasmine. It 
happened that at the close of school one 
year I received as a prize a copy of Owen 
Meredith’s Lucile with “Il Trovatore” 
appended. 


And I swear as 1 thought of her thus in that 
hour 

And how, after all, old things are best, 

I smelt the smell of that jasmine flower 

Which she used to wear in her breast. 


When I read those lines in “II Trovatore,” 
the jasmine by our gallery became affixed 
to them. Its aroma has never left me. 
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My mother had some sort of help a good 
part of the time but often none. With or 
without help, she was too busy cooking, 
sewing, raising children, and keeping 
house to garden. Men might come at any 
hour of the day or night. All had to be 
fed and bedded. My father tended the 
flowers as well as the vegetables. He set 
out orange trees, which never bore. He 
laid out a croquet ground in the shade of 
oaks. He could do anything from repair- 
ing a windmill to making a coffin for a 
Mexican child that died on the ranch. He 
was patron for some Mexicans who did 
not live on the ranch. He liked cutting up 
meat, and the meat he butchered was all 
we had. Like many other ranchmen, he 
never hunted. He hoped his eldest son 
would choose a career better than ranch- 
ing — that of a clean-collared banker per- 
haps. He paid 8 and i0 per cent to his 
banker and liked him. 

Back of the house was a rock smoke- 
house, long ago crumbled down, for the 
rock was caliche, not true stone. Every 
winter my father, aided by Mexicans, 
killed hogs and cut them up for curing. 
The only balloons we children knew were 
the blown-up bladders of hogs and cattle. 
No child could ask for better. The way to 
make a bladder expand is to warm it 
slowly by a fire, gradually blowing air 
into it through the quill of a turkey 
feather. 

The Mexicans cut the long, strong- 
fibered leaves of bear grass (a yucca), 
heated them lightly over a fire to make 
them more pliable, and then used them 
to tie the hams, shoulders, and side bacon 
to poles across the smokehouse. They were 
cured by smoke from a fire of corncobs 
kept smoldering for days on the dirt floor. 
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We had no hickory, needed none. Bear 
grass will always for me mean homemade 
hemp, also thatches for Mexican huts. 

On back of the smokehouse was a big 
stable combined with corncrib, hayloft, 
and rooms for tools, saddles, and buggies. 
Along the near end of it grew a row of 
pomegranates, so hardy that after fifty 
years, and through a recent drought that 
killed many oaks, one still exists. Their 
fruit was a treat. Near them a stout mus- 
tang grapevine twined up into the Coon 
Tree, an oak in which a coon had been 
seen. High up across its branches, we chil- 
dren had a platform — the “house in the 
Coon Tree,” we called it — to which we 
ascended by the grapevine and on which 
we often sat reading books or playing and 
in season drinking (without ice, of 
course) pomegranateade. The pomegran- 
ates in Solomon’s anatomization of his love 
were — and still are — a great deal clearer 
to me than the idea that Solomon’s love 
was “the church.” 

Near the Coon Tree, and adjacent to 
the barn, were a shed and three pens. 
The smallest was for the milk calves, 
which we boys rode; the largest for driv- 
ing the saddle horses into and for the 
milk cows. Except in winter, when two 
or three were fed, there were twelve or 
fifteen cows, all of range breeding, more 
various in color than productive of milk. 
Two or three of the mildest-natured cows 
were willing to adopt dogie calves, and 
as the dogies were given to us children, 
we took an especial interest in these foster 
cows. 

The third pen held hayricks and fronted 
the horse stalls, but only the buggy horses 
and work teams were fed. Before daylight 
somebody — and in time that job was 
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mine — caught the night horse out of the 
little pasture in front of the house and 
rode to bring in the remuda from the 
Horse Pasture. Many a morning I walked 
stooping over to the ground every few 
steps trying to skylight a night horse tak- 
ing his sleep standing up. He always had 
a drag-rope around his neck, and I would 
try to get hold of it before waking him. 
One dewy morning while I was hunting 
the saddle horses, the cobwebs were so 
thick between all the mesquite bushes 
that I had to keep brushing them away 
in order to see. The phenomenon came 
back to me when long afterward I read 
Gilbert White’s account of a shower of 
cobwebs in the Natural History of Sel- 
borne. “Monsieur” Cobweb in A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream belonged to the cob- 
webs in the Horse Pasture also. Cobweb 
was our remedy for staunching the flow 
of blood from a cut or a jab in boy or 
horse. 

The sandy ground in front of the stalls 
for buggy, hack, tools, harness, and sad- 
dies had been paved with caliche. Red 
ants bored through the caliche and colo- 
nized below. They are very plentiful in 
that country and during warm weather 
work night and day. They have a vicious 
sting, the pain of which is alleviated by 
application of wet soda. We saddled our 
horses on the caliche or close to it. 

My father was an early riser, always 
having coffee boiling long before dawn. 
When we were running cattle, as the 
phrase for working cattle went, he had his 
men away from the house before there 
was enough light to see by. While we were 
saddling, the horses would stamp the 
caliche in order to knock off the red ants 
crawling above their hoofs. 
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For several years after I went off to col- 
lege I half-awakened before daylight 
every morning to the sound of those horses 
stamping their feet on the caliche. I could 
hear the low voices of Mexicans saying 
indistinguishable words, the plopping 
down of saddles on horse backs, and the 
metallic clicking of cinch rings and spurs. 
I never hear those sounds before daylight 
any more, but the memory of both the 
actuality and the half-dream is a part of 
me. 
The cattle pens were on down the hill 
from the ranch house, about two hundred 
yards away. The well there was one of the 
oldest in the country, hand-dug and rock- 
curbed about fifty feet deep, amid mag- 
nificent oaks. When the wind did not 
blow during the dog days of August and 
the big cypress cistern ran empty, water 
for stock had to be hauled up by pulley. 
One end of the rope was tied to a large 
wooden bucket, the other end to the horn 
of a saddle. Then a boy or a Mexican rode 
Old Baldy back and forth, back and 
forth, hour after hour, over a fifty-foot 
stretch, drawing water. I can see my 
father standing on a wide plank over the 
well curb and hear his hearty “Whoa” as 
the bucket came up and he reached to 
pour the water into a trough. In time the 
well was sunk deeper by a driller and 
cased with iron up even with the rock 
curbing. 

No cattle ever died on our ranch for 
want of water, but they died on Tol Mc- 
Neill’s bigger ranch west of us, and on 
the Chapa ranch up about the head of 
Ramirenia Creek, where my father fre- 
quently bought steers. They died on other 
ranches. I have heard them bawling all 
night long and all day long for water. 
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No more distressful sound can be made. 
Men driving herds through the country 
frequently held them overnight in our 
pens. If a thirsty herd came when there 
was no water, it made too much noise for 
peaceful sleep. My mother saw no romance 
in ranching. The women of her day had 
no part in riding, scant time to “stand and 
stare” like cows and watch buzzards sail 
into infinity. After she moved to Beeville, 
I heard her express thankfulness that she 
would never again have to listen to the 
bawl of thirsty cattle. Remembering 
thunder as the voice of hope, I understand 
how the Hopi Indians worship rain and 
have little affinity for a religion which uses 
water merely as a symbol for a theological 
rite in a medicine-man ceremony. 

It was thirst in summer and hunger in 
winter for drought-starved cattle. The 
main reserve of the land is prickly pear. 
It is composed of about 10 per cent fiber 
and 90 per cent water and defends itself 
by an armor of thorns. Before the portable 
pear-burner —a flame-thrower fed by 
gasoline and airpump — enabled one man 
to singe the thorns off enough pear to feed 
a hundred cows, or two hundred, men fed 
a few of the poorest by chopping the pear 
down, dragging it to a fire in the open, 
holding it on the end of a green pole over 
the flames, and then pitching it to the 
slobbering animals. In January of 1899 
Mexicans feeding our poor cows reported 
that the frozen prickly pear pads were 
shattering like glass. 


ABOUT THIS TIME my father and Uncle 
Jim Dobie, the big speculator and opera- 
tor of the family, went into partnership 
and bought several thousand cows. They 
leased a ranch for them on the San An- 
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tonio River. During the winter that fol- 
lowed the cows died like sheep. The next 
summer I rode with a chuck wagon and 
a “crowd” — as an outfit was called — of 
Mexican vaqueros, led by my father, to 
gather up the remnant of cows. My chief 
memory of the excursion is the delicious- 
ness of washing myself and my saddle 
blanket in the San Antonio River, at 
which, under the shade of pecan trees, we 
camped a half-day. 

This cow venture so nearly broke my 
father that he decided to farm. About six 
lumber cabins were built for Mexican 
families along Ramirenia Creek, and the 
men plowed up several hundred acres of 
open sand hills that never should have 
been disturbed and that within a few years 
were turned back to the field mice and the 
ground squirrels and the hunting hawks. 
The Mexicans grew enough corn and 
beans to live on, shooting rabbits and trap- 
ping quail to supplement the fare, but the 
landlord made no money out of four-cent 
cotton. When we were running cattle, the 
men quit the fields to work for four bits 
a day and found. They were better 
vaqueros than they were farmers. It was a 
torture to me that I could not quit school 
and ride with them for nothing a day. 

One of them entered my life. He is still 
living, old and nearly blind, on a little 
piece of land in San Patricio County that 
my mother deeded to him for a small sum. 
As long as she lived, he brought her a tur- 
key every Christmas and received his 
“Christmas.” From the time the family 
moved to town he looked after the ranch. 
He is little, wiry, quick, with a reddish 
complexion betokening more Spanish 
blood than most Mexicans have. He has 
a Spanish irony. His name is Genardo del 
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Bosque and his people once had land in 
Texas. His wife Emelia learned to read 
English in the school my mother taught 
at Lagarto before either was married. He 
was the best trailer I have ever known. 
His intelligence, energy, cow sense, and 
sense of responsibility would have made 
him a first-class manager of a big outfit. 
I and my brother Elrich felt freer with 
him than we felt with our father and de- 
lighted in staying on the ranch with him. 
He ruined an eye running in brush after 
a Rio Grande steer of enormous horns and 
lankiness that had jumped out of our cor- 
ral while Stonewall Jackson Wright was 
receiving a herd there. After his men tried 
on two or three works to catch the steer 
and couldn’t, I bought him range delivery. 
Genardo roped him but we never did drive 
him away. He would jump fences and 
leave the country when he heard brush 
popping, and I finally sold him range de- 
livery to a ranchman who reported him 
in his pasture fifteen miles away. 
Genardo del Bosque “had a mano,” a 
hand. When a horse threw me on my 
back across a ridge, injuring a vertebra 
that still gets sore sometimes, he rubbed 
the pain down sufficiently for me to ride to 
town in a buggy. After the ranch was 
leased he did not remain on it long under 
the new employer, but he did not want to 
leave. “Yo tengo raices aqui, 1 have roots 
here,” he said. Following the fancies of 
tradition, I have often fancied that if I 
were doomed to the everlasting fires of a 
traditional hell, could be redeemed by a 
substitute, and were such a churl as to call 
on another man to take my place, Gen- 
ardo, of all men I know, would without 
a quiver of hesitation plunge into the 
furnace. My latest book is dedicated to 
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him. In him and in what he represents, as 
well as in the land to which we both be- 
long, yo tengo raices. 

The day before Christmas all the Mexi- 
can men on the ranch would come to the 
house for gifts. My father would have 
made a trip to Beeville not long before and 
would have brought back a wagonload of 
supplies and “Christmas” — sugar and 
flour by the barrel, molasses and lard by 
the keg, canned tomatoes, salmon and 
peaches by the case, bushel sacks of coffee, 
potatoes, onions, and beans. Christmas 
meant apples, oranges, nuts, raisins, lots 
of stick and mixed candy, along with spe- 
cial presents. Each Mexican family re- 
ceived a new blanket and a bag of apples 
and candy for the children. To this day, 
as common as they are now, I associate 
oranges with Christmas and its inevitable 
—and inevitably delicious — ambrosia. 

My mother, an eager reader herself, 
taught me to read and tried to teach me 
to play the piano. One year after my sister 
Fannie and I were old enough to be in 
school we had a governess. The next year 
my father, with Mr. Tol McNeill, who 
was “a sinner,” and Cousin Dick Dobie, 
who improved his mind by reading law 
and arguing on religion and politics and 
who begot a child annually, built a school- 
house. It was about a mile from us on our 
land. The teacher always boarded with 
us; only two Mexican children attended 
the school and they were ostracized. The 
progress of Mexicans in the Southwest and 
the progress of English-speaking whites in 
civilized attitudes toward them is one of 
the improvements in life I have seen. 

In time the schoolhouse was moved to 
another site on the ranch, a little farther 
away for us but located so that three more 
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families to the northwest could attend it. 
My father organized a Sunday School that 
met in the schoolhouse. About a mile from 
it, on our ranch also, were the campmect- 
ing grounds, where, at the time water- 
melons ripened, two preachers and a 
dozen or more families camped for ten 
days annually and were “revived.” 

So far as religion is concerned, I derived 
more from my father’s nightly reading of 
the Bible and praying aloud than from the 
sermons at campmeetings and, every third 
Sunday in the month, at the Ramirenia 
church house, eight miles away. Every- 
body had dinner on the grounds. This 
church, a store that was also post office, 
and a stark frame house occupied by the 
English storekeeper and his common law 
Mexican wife, composed the place on the 
map named Ramirenia. Everybody called 
it La Posta, for it had been a stage stand 
where horses were changed. The people 
who got their mail there were, with a few 
exceptions, more frontierish and back- 
woodsy and less worldly-minded than 
those of the Lagarto community, where 
we got our mail twice a week. 

I usually went after it on Saturdays. 
The coming of the Youth’s Companion 
was a red-letter day. I might gallop all the 
way home in order to read at once “Trail’s 
End” or some other continued story. Dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War I read the 
semiweekly newspaper from the saddle 
while riding slowly. The newspaper ac- 
count of Queen Victoria’s death could not 
have been so beautifuily written as Lytton 
Strachey’s, but without historical back- 
ground other than Dickens’ A Child’s 
History of England, 1 sensed the end of a 
great drama. Also, we had a kind of fam- 
ily connection with the Queen. My young- 
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est brother, still in curls at the time, was 
named Gladstone — Henry Gladstone, 
not because Gladstone was a great prime 
minister but because in his great office he 
was a “militant” Christian of great good- 
ness. The name of Disraeli, his worldly 
opponent, was unknown to me. 

Before my time a railroad, built ten 
miles away, killed Lagarto. It had had a 
“college” —a public school of several 
rooms — in which my mother taught and 
it had had two or three good stores. In 
my boyhood several families with back 
yards opening into small pastures still lived 
on the perimeter of the town. Perimeter, 
besides a store, a schoolhouse, and a church, 
was about all left to the town. The house 
in which my father’s mother lived had the 
coolest hallway for a summer nap, after 
dinner, that I knew. Two of her sons 
would let nothing interfere with their 
naps, but my father and Uncle Jim napped 
only when they had nothing pressing to 
do. Uncle Jim had a ranch not far off. 
Uncle Frank Byler, my mother’s brother, 
lived on the perimeter and operated a 
ranch beyond. 

The Lagarto people had dances, for 
which my father had played the fiddle 
before he married and before he became 
adamant against dances. The Ramirenia 
crowd had bailes, the Mexican name for 
dances, and my parents hoped that their 
sons would never debase themselves by 
living with Mexican women as some of the 
young men of the Ramirenia country did. 
My father went so far as to disapprove of 
his sons’ acquiring much Spanish. I didn’t, 
but Elrich, the brother next to me, 
dreamed in Spanish and can still outsing 
any Mexican whose voice has been in- 
fluenced by coyote howling. 


SO FAR as book education is concerned, the 
only specific pieces of learning I can recall 
from ranch schooling are how to spell the 
word irksome, on which I was turned 
down in a spelling match, and knowledge 
that a branch of science called physical 
geography existed. | remember the green 
binding of a textbook on the subject but 
don’t remember a single detail of the con- 
tents. I remember a buck deer jumping 
over a barbed wire fence in front of the 
first schoolhouse and the ballad of ““Marco 
Bozaris” in a reader, also the thrilling reci- 
tation of “Lasca” by a young lady older 
than our teacher who had studied elocu- 
tion somewhere. 

Literary associations with the second 
schoolhouse are limited to a paper-backed 
novel, With Leavenworth Down on the 
Rio Grande. A boy named Irving Watson 
brought it to school and I read it clande- 
stinely behind my desk. It was one of 
those “blood and thunder” novels that 
my mother positively forbade. We had a 
big book about Stanley in Africa, but no 
book pertaining to the Wild West ever 
entered our home, not even The Log of a 
Cowboy by Andy Adams. Andy Adams 
had been with Uncle Frank Byler at Cald- 
well, Kansas, after each had gone up the 
trail with a herd of horses, and he came 
back to Texas years later to take notes on 
Uncle Frank’s border country language. 
We had the best of books at home, but I 
will not here go into the deep debts I owe 
to home reading and the direction of it by 
my parents, especially my mother. 

The jackdaws that nested in the oaks 
about our house and lost young ones that 
we children rescued and made nests for in 
fence-staple kegs; the calves sucking their 
mothers and playing about them out in 


the pasture; the cows chewing their cuds 
in the milk pen; the sandhill cranes flut- 
ing their long, long cries on a winter eve- 
ning; the coyotes serenading from every 
side right after dark; my horse Buck 
pointing his ears when I walked into the 
pen to rope out a mount and seeming to 
ask if I were going to ride him or Brownie; 
the green on the mesquites in early spring 
so tender that it emanated into the sky; 
the mustang grapevines, the fruit too acid 
to eat raw but superb for preserves and 
catsup, draping the trees along Ramirenia 
Creek; the stillness of day and night 
broken by windmills lifting rods that 
lifted water; the south wind galloping in 
the tree tops; the locusts in the mulberry 
tree and the panting of overridden and 
overdriven horses accentuating the heat 
of summer; the rhythm of woodcutting 
in cold weather; the rhythm of a saddle’s 
squeak in the night: these the land gave 
me. Its natural rhythms and the eternal 
silence entered into me. 

Zane Grey was not writing yet, but had 
I read him in boyhood as I have sampled 
him since, I should have recognized him 
as a fake. I never recollect the ranch as 
being what is called romantic. I was not 
a good roper or a good rider, and never 
shot a sixshooter until I got into the army 
of World War I, but from the vaqueros 
and my father I learned to soothe wild or 
restless cattle with my voice. Sometimes 
in a way I seemed to become one of them. 
I became more at one with the sailing 
buzzard than I have ever become with a 
human murderer of silence who puts a 
nickel into a slot to bring forth raucous 
sounds. 

The romantic feature of the ranch was 
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what we called Fort Ramirez. It never was 
a fort, but it was a fortified ranch house 
built by a Mexican named Ramirez before 
Texas became a Republic. He had been 
granted several leagues of land by the 
Mexican government and was run out by 
Indians. Not within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of the country had the 
fort been inhabited. Some of the rock 
walls were still standing and a person 
standing on top of them had a grand 
view of the S-winding Ramirenia Creek. 
Granjeno bushes grown from seeds planted 
by birds that lit along the old picket cor- 
rals still outlined them. A_ patriarch 
named Gorgonio who lived about half a 
mile away and with several parientes 
(kinsmen) farmed a considerable field 
used to tell of lights seen about the ruins 
at night, also of chains making a terrify- 
ing noise. People said that a fortune in 
Mexican gold or silver was buried there. 
Every year almost strangers asked permis- 
sion to dig on the premises. Many holes 
were dug without permission, some in the 
night. Digging under the walls con- 
tributed to their downfall. Some of the 
holes in and out from the structure were 
big enough to bury a wagon and team in. 

Uncle Ed Dubose, my mother’s half- 
brother, had a hope for digging up treas- 
ure and a faith in divining rods and for- 
tune tellers not shared in the least by 
either of my parents. But one time he 
came with such a plausible legend, to- 
gether with a map derived from some 
Mexican down on the Rio Grande — he 
could talk Spanish better than most Mexi- 
cans — and such specific directions from 
a Negro fortune teller in Victoria as to 
where to dig, that my father agreed to 
help. For him it was an adventure without 
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illusions. He and Uncle Ed and several 
Mexicans spent three days sinking a big 
hole. They found a fill of earth not like 
the ground around it, but that was all 
Fort Ramirez contributed to Coronado’s 
Children, which is full of hidden treasures 
and lost mines. 

The first thing the recent purchasers of 
the ranch did after taking possession was 
to tear down the corrals and burn up the 
pickets. They were the oldest old-timey 
corrals in that part of the country. Now 
they are where Fort Ramirez has gone. 
In my boyhood there were fifteen or so 
ranch families around us cwning maybe 
seventy thousand acres of land, all deriv- 
ing all of their living from the land. At 
the same time, there were probably more 
than thirty Mexican families living on 
these ranches. Only three ranch owners 
now live where fifteen once lived, and 
the decrease in Mexican families has been 
greater. Most of the land is owned by 
absentees; some of it is looked after by 
men who drive to it from town by auto- 
mobile. 

No matter what is discontinued, evolu- 
tion continues. A thousand years, ten 
thousand years, hence, the Dobie ranch 
will be where it was before the Ramirez 
grant took in a portion of its pristine 
acreage. It will have other names, be 
divided, and then be absorbed. The land 
will always be grazing land, for neither 
soil nor climate will permit it to be any- 
thing else. It is possible that an oil field 
will temporarily mutilate it. Off and on 
for nearly half a century oil companies 
and oil promoters have paid out more lease 
money on it than the grazing rights have 
brought. The time may come when peopie 
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passing over it will speak a tongue that 
no one now living down in the Brush 
Country could understand. 

The thought of times in which I shall 
not participate disturbs me no more than 
thought of times in which I did not par- 
ticipate. Nevertheless, when I consider the 
break now made with that plot of land 
on Long Hollow and Ramirenia Creek — 
a measure of ground to which I am more 
closely akin than to any other on earth, 
not excluding the lovely creekside that 
has been home to me for a quarter-cen- 
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tury —I feel that the end of something 
has come. 

As rural life gives way to urban life 
and as mobility overcomes stability, hu- 
man attachments to certain patches of the 
earth’s surface become less common. Yet 
the potentiality of such attachment re- 
mains universal. It is very different from 
attachment to a country, a party, achurch, 
a Cause, a person, or any group of persons. 
It is behind much of patriotism. With 
some people it goes deeper than principles 
and embodies the profundity of life. 


Now — if you would hold the random city of our love, speak quickly. 
The sound is nearly gone, the moment all but spent when the language of the world 


is ebbed; 


The seas, dropping the broken hammer of their rage, wait — and the very air is body 


of our need. 


Be quick, the birds come crying of a sad discovery to the north. 

Be telegraphic, for the tendrils of wild strawberries are scarlet on the urban dunes 
And this creeping silence is uneasy — the finger: of an old man on the breast of sand. 
The feral horsemen, gathering time, speed their mad labor and are speechless now. 
The rooftop prairies will not see them here again until the winter is accomplished and 


our words are old. 


Sue against warmth, for ber name will break dimension; scatter dust where columns 


stood. 
Your treaty has but little time to run. 
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Nearly everyone who reads the Ledger 
In philadelphia or iron city, turns 
To the suicides. The elected take care 
Of taxes and the U.N., but nine out of ten 
Officiate at the rites of pity. 


Pity you say? He luxuriates as 

Nearly you or nearly me in the outer whim 
He is alien and brother to; he and 1 

Have poised above a parapet, and one 
Might leap, but it will not be him. 


He thinks. But we have felt the river’s 
Pull, have turned with pounding wheel, 
Have been swept in driven sands of 
Scattered self, and deliberately fingered 
The fraternal edge of avid steel. 


ll 
Nearly everyone has heard the refugees 
Lifting up the ruin of themselves, and 
Investigates his unmolested heart awhile, 
And feels continents of wasted man 
Eroding into shelves beneath the sea. 


Suppose, we think, this patch of self 

Were bombed and burnt; this child’s face 
Should bob with drowned ones on the river’s 
Clay-red brink: were death so rare that you 
Or I should pass these out falls of our race? 


Our race? ... Each friend | nearly had 
Rejects me when he stabs himself. Each 
Child I loved who turns and climbs to bed 
Will cry from me, for as death there steels, 
Here fumbling hands will reach and reach. 
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ROY ROSEN 


Drawings by MARGARET LEFRANC 


THE WINTER in New Mexico had been 
mild. Here in Nambé, willows had hardly 
lost their leaves when they commenced to 
green again. The vagrant horses, those 
bony relics the rancheros turned out on 
the road to fend for themselves or die, 
actually fattened on the good nibblings 
of grass that grew the winter long in the 
near-dry bed of the creek. Sunday visitors 
said, ““What wonderful weather, just like 
California!” But the campesinos, those 
who lived by the land, just shook their 
heads. 
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Fine weather in winter meant much 
sun. Sun dried the soil, stirred tree and 
seed ahead of time. Fine weather meant 
no heavy cloud forms, no rain, more im- 
portant no snow, no reserve in the high 
places. It was the same all over; lower 
Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Here in the Nambé Valley the only 
substantial snow came at the turn of the 
year. Through January there were inter- 
mittent threats, vagrant flurries, salt shak - 
ings and no more. February was a gala 
month as though fiesta reigned in the skies. 
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March came in prodigal, eager to compen- 
sate for her niggardly sisters. For some 
days after, the land lay reposeful and 
white, then a brazen sun licked the sugar- 
frosted fields and almost overnight it was 
all gone. 

Spring, on its way, found the top soil 
no more than an inch damp and in the 
high places it was as dry and powdery as 
a last year’s leaf. Las Truchas kept its 
crown to the end of the month and some 
of the lesser peaks showed lacings, but 
come the turn into April and the depend- 
ent snow banks all but disappeared. 

April blew in with teasings of rain and 
winds that harried the dry fields, gib- 
beted the tumbleweeds on the wire fences, 
sheeted the world with ghostly dust. In 
the clear spells, the countryside appeared 
worn, unkempt, without promise. All this 
marked the start of another drought. It 
spelled less corn, fewer chilis; a single cut- 
ting of alfalfa, or no more than two. 
There would be little grazing, if any; the 
cattle would suffer. The sheep would need 
to be sold to the greedy and hard-bargain- 
ing drovers, the calves marketed ahead of 
time. There would be little cash money 
and less to eat. Come the fall and winter 
and those who lived by the land would 
have to go out of the valley to find work 
and money to tide over. It was bad. 

José de la Rosa was a farmer who lived 
in that section of the Nambé Valley that 
lay close to the Indian pueblo lands. Here 
he had lived all of his days except for the 
year before he married, when he had wan- 
dered over California 2s a migrant worker. 
Here too had lived his father and his 
father’s father. In proper time, the various 
acres became his, as an only child. Other 
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blessings were his, in a good wife, Sabina, 
and their eight children. 

There was Remedio, their eldest, and 
fourteen years. Then Luisa, a year younger, 
and Dionicio, twelve. Agapito had ten 
years and, although sturdy as a young 
cedar, he was given to much talking and 
the cunning drawing of pictures, and 
always finding excuses when chores were 
needed to be done. Then came Solomon, 
Jesus, Procopio, and the last blessing, Con- 
chita, the baby. It was good to have more 
boys than girls when one was a country- 
man and born to the land. 

José loved his land, all of the earth. To 
him there was no other valley more beau- 
tiful. And when the waters ran, and earth 
quickened, and rains remembered, there 
was no other place like it. Here the chilis 
grew sweet and hot like young love, the 
corn in ripeness moist as a baby’s kiss, the 
alfalfa tender as the licking of a newborn 
calf. The plums and the peaches were like 
blown cheeks, and the little sour cherries 
shining eyes among the lush green leaves. 
And come late summer the apples called 
Delicious made golden moons among the 
bent boughs, as the little yellow pears the 
children called church bells waited for the 
first cold to give them added sweetness. 
Calabasas that lasted the winter grew big- 
ger here than anywhere else and the wheat 
of the valley was second to none. He knew; 
in the days of his singleness he had been 
around. 

It was paradise, but only if there was 
water. Rain ever was short of need, the 
lavish years always remembered. Some day 
the Indians and the campesinos would 
come together and work for the making 
of many little dams above the pueblo vil- 
lage, then every spring and summer would 
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be secure. The year before there had been 
a bare sufficiency. This year there would 
be less. 

From mid-March on there was much 
talk, after the Mass on Sundays, at the 
meeting hall of the benevolent society, 
over a glass of beer. Those who worked on 
The Hill, as the Los Alamos project was 
called, were the least concerned. Many of 
them had either leased their lands on shares 
or else allowed them to lie fallow. If some 
planting was kept up it wasn’t more than 
what the women or children could look 
after. It was more than weather that gave 
many places an untidy look. 

Sabina and José constantly talked it 
over. What should be done? José said he 
could always go to California, follow the 
harvests as he had done once before. Or 
he could take work on The Hill. Ismaelio 
Hernandez, his second cousin who was 
something of a jefe up there, had assured 
him of a job. The wages were good, one 
need not work hard. If the creek dried 
up by July it would be harsh for them. 
They would have to ask for relief or put 
a paper on the land, neither of which they 
had ever done before. 

Sabina said, no. They wouldn’t take 
relief from the county, nor borrow on the 
land. California, yes, if he had to, but not 
The Hill. The Hill was anathema. It was 
a curse on the Valley. Good wages, she 
scoffed, who had anything left when the 
bills were paid? And for how long would 
there be work? Everyone remembered the 
year before, right in the middle of the 
summer when the men were laid off be- 
cause it was said there weren’t going to 
be any more wars! And there was Abelino 
Maestas, he with the six children, who was 
blind from working overlong with that 
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evil that killed thousands with one blow. 
As they talked, the regular morning 
detonation went off on the mesa some 
miles south of the town of Los Alamos. 
This one was stronger than usual. The 
ground trembled, the dishes danced on the 
shelves, a picture fell off the wall. They 
crossed themselves. 

“No,” she said, “do not go there. Let 
the city people, others, do with that 
strangeness. There are other ways.” 

That evening he went to see his uncle 
Benito who lived south of the creek. His 
uncle was a wise man who often was 
called upon to settle water disputes, the 
unwritten laws over ditch rights. He was 
gifted too, a man who could taste rain 
long before it came, who knew moon 
phases and the exact time to plant. A lis- 
tening man, he heard out José. 

Sabina was right. The Hill was malo, 
bad. It bred unhappiness, made borrachos, 
drunkards, out of once good campesinos. 
The big wages were fool’s gold...He 
wouldn’t say, but this thing that they 
made up there could have to do with the 
change in weather, the warmest winter he 
could remember. Men sickened with its 
vapors; why not the clouds and the sky . . . 
He reminded José that he belonged to the 
land as his father before him. He surmised 
from some signs that the spring could be 
wet; he remembered . . . He cautioned that 
if José allowed his lands to lie fallow and 
the winds blew, by year’s end the topsoil 
would be gone. Others could do as they 
pleased; for himself, he was preparing to 
plant as before. And among other things, 
when the crafty night cold was gone, he 
was going to set out a full acre of the 
thumb size corn called bantam. Two years 
before, the markets in Santa Fe could not 
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get enough of them. And if God smiled, 
he would have in addition many cash 
dollars. 

Walking with José to the gate he coun- 
seled him, “Do as I shall do. And heed 
Sabina. She has wisdom beyond most 


” 
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women 

That night when all were asleep José 
arose and moved into the kitchen. He 
lighted a candle for San Ysidro, patron 


saint of the farmers, and lest his name 
saint feel neglected, he lighted one for 
San José. Kneeling before the tiny niche 
of the saints he bethought himself of Saint 
John of Nepomuk, patron of irrigation, 
whose chromo hung high on the opposite 
wall. But the two candles were all that 
were left. John, he felt, would understand. 
He addressed himself to San Ysidro. Benito 
had given him good guidance. He would 
not go to The Hill nor leave the Valley. 
They had decided. The land would be 
farmed, even more so. Pefia his neighbor 
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would rent on shares the farthest field that 
had lain fallow the year before. It was 
good corn land. He had plenty of manure 
and with some extra phosphate it would 
do well. They would plow their south 
land that was pasture and sow it in wheat. 
Wheat was bread. If Gonzales, their neigh- 
bor to the north, would rent on shares the 
border land which José coveted and hoped 
some day to buy, it would be planted in 


pintos. The truck would be enlarged, more 
chilis set out. He too would plant ban- 
tams for quick cash money... 

He asked San Ysidro’s help. He, too, 
had been a labrador. He understood .. . 
José asked his intercession, his grace; that 
the seeds germinate readily, that the winds 
be reined, blow less hard, that the hail 
fall on barren places. That he guide the 
rains over his fields, give ample to the 
mountains where the waters could gather 
and feed the precious little creek from 
which the ditches took. He promised con- 
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tinuous candles, a circle of them on his 
Feast Day. He asked San José to keep him 
and his own. And he asked pardon of John 
of Nepomuk and promised the candle 
when next Sabina went to the store. 

When the time came, they planted all 
manner of things; of corn, the little golden 
ears for the table and canning, the long 
toothy kind for tortillas and posole, the 
red and blue and mottled for good flour, 
the stumpy hybrids for the chickens and 
stock. There were extra rows of chilis 
whose flavors ran from sweetness to mild 
fire, and calabasas, a horde, along the ditch 
banks where the runners could spread 
themselves. Sabina asked for the hot little 
peppers that hang like candle flames when 
the first frost touches them; and since the 
truck garden was to be enlarged she found 
a whole list of herbs that needed replen- 
ishing. Garlic and onions, lettuce and car- 
rots, rutabagas and turnips, of course! It 
was going to look very bright, and sustain 
them for the year and more. 

But before a single seed was set, José 
took San Ysidro from the niche and bore 
him outdoors, carrying him child fash- 
ion, in the hollow of his arm. They meas- 
ured the borders of the whole of his lands 
and the two sections taken on shares. At 
each corner José sprinkled a few drops of 
water specially blessed by the padre who 
came down each Sunday from Santa Cruz 
to consecrate the Mass. The fruit trees 
were sprinkled and the newly broken 
earth, the Mother Ditch and his own off- 
running lines. And when they came to the 
row of the windbreak cedars, José set San 
Ysidro in the crotch of a tree where the 
view was unbroken and he could com- 
mand the fields and see all that was going 
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on, and the very clear and almost snow- 
free mountains. 

On the fifteenth of May they celebrated 
his Feast Day. The good saint shone with 
a rubbing of oil. Sabina had sewed a little 
cape of blue satin and a tiny cap to match 
for the angel who held the bars of the 
plow, and Luisa tied tiny red ribbons over 
the horns of the diminutive oxen, for reins. 
The promised bracelet of candles was the 
saint’s, with sprigs of cedar about. In the 
afternoon José invited Pejia to the cantina 
for a glass of wine. In the evening he 
played his fiddle and the children danced 
in front of the house. 

Came June hot and bright, the morning 
skies white and cloudless. Afternoons 
would see masses of snowy sheep pour over 
the rims of the Sangre de Cristos and, 
sheeplike, spread and pretty the blue. 
There was lightning in the nights and the 
thunder over the mountains threatened 
much but gave little. Occasionally the 
flashes came in the east, over the mark of 
the Eagle where the waters gathered to 
feed the Nambé Creek. Then for some 
days the ditches would sing lustily, and 
those who were in order to take drew 
fully. Luck didn’t fall to everyone. 

Early summer rains did come and some 
of the sprinklings did favor the Valley 
but they were as flighty as fillies about to 
be put. So tantalizing the clouds, heavy 
and blown, the color of blue cornmeal; 
then like a batch of rising dough, a punch 
of wind, and they would collapse, sep- 
arate, and shower the wrong places. 

South, over Cuyamunge, fell rain as 
straight as the teeth of a comb, the sky to 
the east and west innocent as an infant’s 
smile. In the same hour the sandstone 
buttes high on the pueblo’s mesa would 
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be enveloped, while below, the planted 
areas withered in a too-hot sun. Once, 
when Benito’s lands were wetted end to 
end, as though by design, José’s own, a 
scant mile away, got a mere face wash 
and no more. Another time the fields of 
Delfino Gomez had so ample a blessing it 
nearly washed out the barely sprouted 
corn; and his and Pefia’s were passed, left 
dry as a sinner’s eye. 

José had small place for envy, less for 
complaint. Envy soured the heart, com- 
plaint was questioning God. Be it that the 
rain sometimes passed his land; it laid the 
dust, sweetened the air. For what touched 
his borders, for even a sprinkle, thanks 
should be given. Tomorrow, who knew, it 
could be his turn . . . for certain his Patron 
would not fail him. 

However, if the rains were capricious 
the creek was certain, spilling an unfore- 
seen bounty into late May. Apparently 
there had been stores of snow in the higher 
hollows invisible from the plain. This was 
better, the division equal and just. 

José’s first taking augured well. He 
drew at night, spreading the waters slowly, 
with infinite care. The day before, he and 
Remedio had repaired the ditches, diked 
the fields so there would be no runoff or 
wandering. Morning saw many shallow 
pools, proof that the soil had drunk to 
repletion. The night after, a moistness 
hung in the air; the land breathed again. 
Plowed, planted, the seeds took; his world 
greened. 

The rule of the ditch prescribed that 
when one drew at night, the next time 
his turn came about he had to take dur- 
ing the day. Exchange of place was per- 
missible but this wasn’t easy to arrange, 
particularly in summer if water was low 
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and the day came in hot. Light gossip had 
it that José had other business at night, 
considering his eagerness to work a switch. 
One said that he was a necromancer read- 
ing in the stars when the most water would 
flow. Another, that he became a huge bird 
flying over his land fanning the wilt out 
of his chilis if the day had been dry and 
windless. And a third said that he had a 
mine in the middle of his fields where he 
minted real pieces. These tales he heard by 
second mouth and laughed. Reales he 
would very much like to mint so that he 
could buy the three-acre strip he was leas- 
ing from Gonzales, and as for the stars it 
was true he talked to them but they made 
no confidant of him, sharing only their 
luster. 

Simply, he loved the night. Then it was 
that the land spoke, the growing things 
had much to say. Flowing water moved 
apace, the soil didn’t suck as greedily, 
drank slower, deeper. His neighbors’ 
fences didn’t loom up to show how mod- 
erate his own holdings were; in the dark 
he was master of more, of all the land that 
ran to Pojoaque, once owned by his 
father’s father. And too, night was always 
a good time to think. 

Through June the creek varied. José 
had drawn twice in the month, catching 
the tail of the runoffs. Once the water was 
silty, leaving the topsoil caky and hard. 
In mid-July his ditch allotment came on 
an afternoon. It didn’t please him. The 
day before, he went to the creek. He 
checked each of the intakes of the nine 
ditches that fed off the stream. Those that 
drew higher up were faring moderately 
well, those lower were almost beggars. He 
marked his own, the fifth, concluded that 
by the next day if the upper four con- 
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tinuously drew their quotas he wouldn’t 
have nearly enough. Then rain would be 
his only resource, and July could be as 
meager as the month before. 

He went to see Reynosa, a distant kins- 
man to whom the immediate night was 
due. Reynosa wouldn’t need as much 
water considering he was close to cutting 
his alfalfa. Reynosa was agreeable to a 
swap but at a price. José was offended, but 
there was nothing else to be done. It was 
finally settled that he would pay over two 
bushels of white corn and two measures of 
wheat when the crops were in. Sabina was 
angered because this was beyond courtesy, 
but José was content, would have paid 
even more. 

After a late supper, Agapito and Solo- 
mon walked part of the way with him, 
alternating in carrying the shovel. He 
passed his friend Pepé Sena who sat with 
his family before their house taking the 
mild evening air. He bid them a good eve- 
ning, stopped to chat for a moment. Their 
youngest wailed, wailed long after he went 
on. Thanks to it José had gotten a present 
of extra water in June. Pepé, who gener- 
ally took water after him, neglected to 
divert. The rule of the ditch was that a 
user continued to take until he who came 


after cut the flow. José, who hoarded 


every drop, was not fool enough to allow 
an excess in time of need to run off. So 
he continued to take until the flow slack- 
ened and fell away, knowing then that 
Pepé had taken over. Later, Sena ex- 
plained. The infant had the lungs of a 
pig caller. It had cried through most of 
the night. It was not until early morning 
that he had gotten any sleep. Forgetful 
that water was due him at sun-up he had 
slept on. His good Adelina remembered, 
though, and set the flow into their own 
fields. 

Walking along, José mused, perhaps the 
child again will cry into the night . . .? No, 
no; it was foolishness even to think of it. 
Pepé’s corn and truck were too needful in 
this critical time. Good fortune does not 
have two faces. 

Reaching the mudgate he carefully 
scanned the flow of the creek. It seemed 
there was some increase. Perhaps some of 
the intakes had clogged and sealed? It 
could be that one, even two, of the upper 
ditches would be unrun this night. Would 
he be lucky? Enough, no more than 
enough, he told himself, and he would be 
content. 

He had a last cigarette watching the 
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sun balance on the rim of the Jemez and 
then dip. The thin, pretty clouds, flushed 
rose and gold, were like fine ladies in fluffy 
finery. They made pictures in the sky and 
no more. He studied the more substantial 
gray bank that pressed on the Sangre de 
Cristos. The evening before there had been 
a like mass and late in the night there was 
lightning near the mark of the Eagle. At 
midday, surveying the creek, he supposed 
that what rain may have come had fallen 
on the other side, to favor the Mora Valley 
and the Pecos. 

When the sun had fully set he ground 
out the last of the cigarette, crossed him- 
self. He put the shovel to the adobe gate 
and with a dozen hefty turns the first 
waters came through. He peered intently, 
hungrily, at the silver spillings, watched 
them finger the floor of the ditch, extend. 
He widened the break, dug deeper so that 
the base would be level with the creek 
flow. The ditch took good measure but 
did not fill. 

“Dios,” he murmured, “it can be that 
you did leave a little rain last night on this 
side? It was hot today. I have planted 
much. The corn shows some wilt, the run- 
ners on the vines have no strength. The 
orchard this year, so far, has had no water. 
Your favor, Sefior Dios... give us this 
night...” 

He waited till the flow had gotten a 
good start, then he made his way back 
along the banks. Here, there, he skimmed 
the surface debris, cut out a large weed 
that even though slight drank what was 
his, impeded the flow. Arrived at his own 
concrete gate he noted the volume, its 
spillover song. It was short of enough but 
with a prudent division, a careful watch- 
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ing through the night, all the things, by 
sun-up, should have their due. 

Remedio had already taken the first run 
down the furrows between the bantam 
corn. There was yet half a window of light 
in the west. 

“How goes it?” Remedio asked as his 
father came up. 

“Better.” 

They stood a while without a word, tast- 
ing the evening, the newer brightness in 
the sky. The Lamplighter was turning up 
the wicks. A quietness, happiness suffused 
José. It was well that he had exchanged 
with Reynosa. The angels were on his side; 
the night would not fail him. He dared not 
speak it. He touched the boy’s shoulder 
almost roughly. 

“Be careful,” he said, “do not flood the 
young corn,” and he went off to start the 
flow into the upper field. 


IT WAS CLOSE TO MIDNIGHT when Remedio 
stomped in and Sabina awakened. The 
boy kicked off his boots and dropped on 
his bed like one dead. Sabina went out and 
found her man on a bank, hunched, bowed 
with weariness. In the light of the lantern 
his face was drawn, his eyes sweated and 
sunk. Precious water had been lost. She 
and Luisa would have to help. Remedio 
needed rest. They were behind and he 
didn’t know if there would be time enough 
or water to carry through. 

It had been thus. He had been working 
in the upper alfalfa, stuffing old gopher 
tunnels that led under the fences to Pejia’s 
land. The water rushing down the bot- 
tomless holes made so loud a sound it 
drowned out the murmur of their main 
ditch. Remedio had come and complained 
the water for the chilis had fallen to noth- 
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ing. He sent the boy to check the intake 
on the creek while he worked up the line. 
A scant two hundred yards from his own 
spillway he found it, a huge mouth cen- 
tered in the Mother Ditch sucking in the 
flow with the thirstiness of a hundred 
horses. The hole must have been without 
end. The more earth they threw in the 
larger it grew. It was the devil himself. 

Then Remedio went for axes and they 
chopped great masses of chamisa on the 
pueblo road and carried it to the bank. 
Between them they stuffed this monster 
and heaved on top a mountain of earth. 
Then, while they were waiting, praying, 
it let out a great belch, choked, and closed 
up. 

She urged José into the house. She 
poured ready coffee, set food before him. 
She awakened Luisa and Dionicio. Agapito 
opened a sleepy eye and, not to be left 
out, hopped up. José only out of weariness 
agreed to lie down. Sabina promised to 
wake him within the hour. Between her- 
self and the children the work would be 
done. The children nodded. 

Shortly after one she tiptoed into the 
bedroom. He slept. At two she awakened 
him and Remedio. They gathered Luisa 
and Dionicio, lifted the sleeping Agapito 
from under the cedar where San Ysidro 
had been set the evening before. Sabina 
and the children had done well, but there 
were no pools. Everywhere the water had 
sunk away. Now the new alfalfa was 
drinking. Some of the corn land was yet 
untouched and half the truck. There were 
still the pinto bean vines and the orchard. 
If only the devil hadn’t stopped for a 
drink, if only the night were a little 
longer... There wasn’t going to be 
enough. 
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The night lengthen, the dark stay? Per- 
haps, perhaps... 

“Dios,” he whispered, standing among 
the fluttering corn, “Beloved Sefior —” 
No, he couldn’t, dare not, voice what was 
in his thoughts. It would be brazen. 

He moved down to the edge of the or- 
chard to the tree where San Ysidro had 
been set. He hung the lantern on a branch 
above the saint so he could see him. 

“Patron,” he commenced with a discreet 
cough. “You have been good to us. I 
thank you. It is better than we had hoped. 
There has been no hail, no destroying 
flood. The waters you have sent to the, 
mountains are gathered. The creek sings 
sweetly. I, I have been sinful. I do not 
know. God has tried me. Precious flow has 
been taken from me. Never before has 
such a calamity befallen me.” He paused, 
looked to the ground, bowed his head. 

“Patron,” he said earnestly, “the night 
shortens. Soon the first dawn will come. 
Another hour would suffice me. The pods 
of the pintos will be empty, the little 
fruits on the trees are losing their fat. 
The wheat needs a sprinkling but it yet 
has time. Sabina will make wheaten loaves 
to set on the altar of the church of the 
good Virgin of Guadalupe. Please, Sire — 
perhaps you will awaken Sena’s youngest 
—and he will sleep into the morning? 
Forgive me, Patrén. Please——” 


THE FOUR OLDEST were seated around the 
table having the milk of the evening be- 
fore, munching gingersnaps. Sabina was 
catching five winks. The children were 
talking. Solomon suddenly appeared, fol- 
lowed by Jesus. 

“Get back to bed,” Remedio com- 
manded. 
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“We can’t sleep,” Jesus complained, 
blinking in the lantern light. “You're 
making noise.” 

Solomon asked, “Are you having a 
party?” 

Dionicio said, quick, “Let’s have a 
party!” 

Remedio said, “You crazy you.” 

Agapito said, “Let’s.” 

Luisa followed. “We ought to have one. 
We helped papa.” 

“Now?” questioned Remedio, who, as 
the eldest, sometimes was overcautious. 

“Now!” the rest of them shouted. 

Sabina, awakened by the babble, came 
in. “What's this talk?” 


“We want a party,” Agapito said. 

“But children—” 

“We're not sleepy,” Agapito said. “It 
will be fun.” 

“Children, be quiet,” Sabina said. “Lis- 
ten. We'll have a party, but later, tomor- 


row afternoon, maybe. But we'll have a 
breakfast first, a special one. Your father 
will sit down with us. When it becomes 
light Luisa and I will make many little 
sweet tortillas with syrup. And we'll have 
bacon, too, and preserved fruit.” 

“Make it now,” said Solomon. 

“It’s morning now,” Agapito chimed in. 

There should have been some light in 
the sky. The kitchen window faced the 
west. “Let’s go out and see,” said Sabina. 

They heard singing from the orchard. 

“Papa’s singing,” Luisa said. They fol- 
lowed along the bank, Sabina leading with 
the kitchen lantern in hand. 

José was sluicing around the fruit trees, 
the water tearing in from a dozen open- 
ings. “Papa,” Luisa called. He didn’t hear. 
Sabina called out, louder, “José!” He came 
to them. 
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She held the lantern up to him. His eyes 

shone. 
“Chiquita, children,” he said, “we shall 
have enough, enough! I have caught the 
flood of last night’s rain! I was by our 
spillway pulling the silt away when I 
heard it. It was like soldiers’ feet, like the 
waves of the ocean you have never seen. 
The water came to the top of the ditch. I 
met it. See, I have stood in it. He has 
heard me! Seftor!” he said, raising his eyes 
to the cedar tree. 

“Papa,” asked Agapito, “can we have 
a party?” 

“We shall have parties. We shall have 
crops and wine, plenty for the year and 
more,” and he took Sabina around and 
kissed her and the lantern fell and went 
out. 

“Papa!” Luisa said, half in reproof. 
They had never seen him this way. 

The lantern was relit. Agapito said, 
“Now?” 

José said, “What?” 

“The party.” 

“Party?—Party!” 

“Party! Party!” all of them sang. 

“First, the orchard,” José said, sobered. 

“T’'ll finish the orchard,” Remedio said. 
“You sit down, Papa, and have a ciga- 
rette.” 

“T’ll go in and make the batter,” Sabina 
said. 

“I'll go for the fiddle,” said Dionicio. 

“T’ll go,” Agapito cried out. 

“Fiddle?” questioned José. 

“Fiddle, fiddle,” echoed Jess and Solo- 
mon. 

José’s jaw fell, his shoulders dropped. 
He laughed. “Dionicio, you go, and hold 
the fiddle high,” José said with mock auth- 
ority. “And you, Agapito, the strong 
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man, carry the lantern for him so he will 
not stumble.” 

He had no more than finished the ciga- 
rette before they were back. They waited 
for Luisa. 

“What shall I play?” José asked, tuning 
up. 
“ “La Noche ’sta Serena,’ ” begged Dion- 
icio. 

Tecolotito,’” cried Agapito. 

“It is good. I will play ‘La Noche ’sta 
Serena’ and then ‘El Tecolotito.’” 

The children sang, 


La noche ’sta serena 
Tranquilo el aquilon, 

Tu dolce centinela, 

Te guarda el corazon. 
Ye en alas de los zefiros 
Que vagan por doquier 
Volando van mis suplicas, 
A ti, bella mujer. 


A light went on at Pefia’s and at an- 
other house down the arroyo, but they 
almost as soon went out. Music in the 
night? A dream. 

Another verse and another. “It is good, 
children?” José asked. 

“Bueno, bueno,” they applauded. 

He had no more than commenced “El 
Tecolotito” when a figure moved in among 
them. 

“Pepé!” José cried, his heart sinking. 

“José,” Pepé said, standing under the 
lantern light and giving his forehead a 
tap, and another and another, “I am go- 
ing crazy. I do not know what to do. I 
cannot sleep even with one eye. My corn 
is skimpy, my chilis have the blight. This 
child, you heard it wail as you passed iast 
evening? It wails all the time. The doctor 
at Espafola says it is sound, the padre 
smiles and says some infants are that way. 
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The Evil Eye must be on it. It is some 
time through the night. Our alarm clock 
for some reason stops at two. The house 
at long last is asleep when such a cry comes 
that it even awakens the dogs outside. I 
light the lamp. My good wife, bless her, 
says to me that I had reached over and 
pinched the child. She swears by the Vir- 
gin she felt a hand. I feel choked. I can lose 
my temper very quickly. I am crazy, 
my good Adelina is crazy too. A hand, 
my hand pinches the child?” He tapped 
his forehead again, threw up his hands. 
“Nothing would quiet it, sugar water, 
the rocker, not even the breast. Then I 
left the house and walked far, far over 
the vega. 

“I am walking by the Primavera Ditch. 
It is near overflowing. Aye, you lucky 
ones. Then I hear music. Music in the 
night? What is it? Is it your saint’s day? 
Do you have another heir coming?” he 
said, looking to Sabina who had just come 
up. 

José smiled, half winked toward the 
cedar tree. 

“It is the children’s doing,” he said. 
“They have helped with the work. They 
asked for this. Why not music now, music 
in the night? Listen. The corn is singing. 
You remember in the spring how we all 
feared? Listen to the water, listen to the 
land drink. It is content. We shall have 
much of everything. You, too. It is good, 
eh Patrén? 

“The child? My Solomon was that way. 
I slept then in the barn. Sit down, Pepé. 
Rest yourself. I will play something for 
you. Sabina will make a festive breakfast. 
You will share it with us. Then you can 
take the water. For once there will be 
enough. 
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“But first I must play ‘El Tecolotito.’ 
My Agapito begged for it.” 

José had no fingers for fine playing yet 
each piece he played, known by heart 
through the Valley since time beyond, be- 
came invoked, separate, fresh. Sena lay 
stretched out, his eyes fixed; the children 
after the singing, pensive, gently subdued. 
All else in the world seemed stilled, held 
rapt, the trees, the growing things, even 
the dark between the stars which was the 
night. Everything but the water which 
sang by itself, going its many ways. 


He wearied, rested the fiddle, looked 
about him with the eye of one who 
awakens in a strange place. Remedio had 
finished long before, sat by his mother 
who was lost in a dream. 

“Papa, the orchard is done,” Remedio 
said. “Everything is watered, done. The 
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last music was sad, too sad. Play another 
piece, something lively. Please play 
“Rancho Grande.’ 

Sabina said, “Come, you have played 
enough. You are tired. The breakfast is 
ready. And see, the light is coming!” 

“The light is coming!” the children 
echoed. 

Sena had fallen asleep. A gentleness was 
on his face, his limbs relaxed as though he 
were a child. He breathed deep and un- 
troubled. 

“Shall we awaken him?” Sabina asked. 

José looked down at him, smiled. “No. 
Let him sleep. It will make no difference; 
there’s water enough for everyone today.” 

“Come,” he said, “I’m hungry. But first 
let us not forget the good San Ysidro. Mil 
gracias,” he said in an undertone as he 
fetched the saint tenderly out of the fork 
of the tree, and set him in the crook of 


his arm as though he were a child. 
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Death the Life Maker 


MARGOT ASTROV 


THERE ARE certain basic experiences with 
which each individual is confronted, 
whatever his cultural heritage. These uni- 
versal situations—such as birth, illness, 
death—offer themes around which every 
individual culture elaborates variations ac- 
cording to group disposition, historical 
developments, and environment. Every 
culture has its own way of answering 
death—but all individuals, all groups, all 
cultures do answer it in some way or other. 
For the sake of life, death must be reacted 
to. Some cultures have reacted to death by 
trying to overcome it through magic: as, 
for instance, the Babylonians did in the 
tragic epic of Gilgamesh. Some have tried 
to outlaw death by way of denial, as the 
Egyptians did. Some have tried to silence 
it by rituals of avoidance. Some have over- 
come death by way of sublimation and by 
integrating the processes of mortality into 
the fertile processes of life. All cultures, 
the world over, have provided ritual tech- 
niques as well as conceptualizations to help 
man bear the idea of death. All cultures 
have made ready certain channels of be- 
havioral attitudes which are intended to 
help an individual or group to come to 
terms with the inescapable fact of death. 

Among the North American Indians 
practically all variations are rung on the 
one eternal theme, from ritualized avoid- 
ance to ritualized integration; from fran- 
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tic expressions of uncontrolled grief to 
attitudes of imageless silence and to atti- 
tudes of exuberant creativeness. 


THERE ARE TRIBES among the Indians of 
North America who have made death the 
very cornerstone of all their rites and cere- 
monies, who never tire of contemplating 
the stubbornly inescapable fate of man. 
But in spite of the apparent preoccupation 
with death the concept of an eternal exist- 
ence after death has nowhere among them 
received much thought. 

Descriptions of the place “where the 
souls gather” remain mostly vague and 
colorless. The Mohave, for instance, be- 
lieves that he will go after death to another 
country just like his own, but everything 
will be the shadow of his familiar sur- 
roundings on earth. The feelings of the 
Yuma of California are divided as to his 
future abode. Day and night are inter- 
changed; things bitter here are sweet 
there; the dead are always dancing and 
have plenty to eat. There are, however, 
two serious shortcomings: first, the place 
is very crowded, naturally; second, the 
souls do not know the joy of anticipation, 
for whenever they wish something they 
have it before they know it. To the Yokuts 
of south-central California the “paradise” 
is a bad country altogether, worth nothing 
and very dreary. With the Tlingit of the 
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northwest coast area, however, the abode 
of the dead souls is an entirely happy 
region, as the souls go to the sun, the moon, 
and the stars; and the rainbow is the bridge 
across which they travel. To the Dakota of 
the Plains Wanayi Yata is likewise a place 
of fulfilment, a place of peace and plenty, 
where horses are numberless and the buf- 
falo abundant, where lakes gleam in the 
sunshine and myriads of birds hover over 
the sacred sunflower. 

While to the Dakota paradise is a lively 
though somewhat misty reflection of the 
earthly ideals this particular tribe cher- 
ished, the Blackfoot, on the contrary, be- 
lieved that afterlife meant nothing but an 
existence of woeful loneliness amidst the 
shifting quicksands of the prairie. The 
Pueblo dwellers of the Southwest also 
bother little about the exact geography of 
Shipap. The dead simply return to the hal- 
lowed place of Emergence, to the Earth- 
Mother. 

The Indian, on the whole, displays little 
interest in details of the other world; he is 
much more concerned about the question 
of how death came into the world. The 
myths in which he relates the inauguration 
of death manifest vividly his philosophical 
vein and his peculiar sense for a reasonable 
administration of not only his own com- 
munity affairs but also those of the uni- 
verse at large. 

Most of his legends have it that in the 
beginning death was not. People were 
happy and everything went smoothly. But 
soon difficulties arose. Trouble increased 
with such rapidity that the makers of the 
world had to arrange a council in order to 
talk matters over. 

There exists among the Caddo a tradi- 
tion which presents such a council in 
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action. Once, the legend tells, a man arose 
who announced that it would be a good 
plan to have the people die and be gone for 
a little while and then have them return. 
But Coyote, enraged at the idea, jumped 
up and said that people ought to die for- 
ever, for this little world was not large 
enough to hold all the people, and if the 
people who died came back to life there 
would not be food enough for all. All the 
other participants objected on the grounds 
that there would be too much sorrow in 
the world. The excitement was great, but 
shrewd Coyote knew how to arrange the 
matter according to his own wishes. Thus 
people die and never come back. 

Among the Tlingit of the northwest 
coast, a so-called death song has been re- 
corded: 


We must all die sometime, 
So of what use is anything? 


This attitude of nonchalant resignation, 
not uncommon among Indian tribes, has 
its particular background in an odd and 
somewhat depressing theory of the origin 
of death developed by the Tlingit. They 
ascribe the introduction of death to a mere 
whim of their creator, Nas-ca’ki-yel, the 
Raven. The god, about to create human 
beings, was not sure whether to choose the 
rock or the leaf as the most fitting material 
from which to make man. The rock was 
slow, the leaf was quick. So he took the 
leaf and fashioned man from it. Then he 
showed the leaf to the humans, saying: 
“You see this leaf? You are to be like it. 
When it falls from the branch and rots, 
there is nothing left of it.” And that is 
why there is death in the world. If man 
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had come from the rock, he would be 
immortal. 

Expressions of grief have been chan- 
neled by various Indian groups into vari- 
ous patterns. The Apache is culturally per- 
mitted to seek relief from his grief in 
piercing, wailing cries; the Navaho re- 
sponds in silence; the Pueblo Indian has 
been taught to sorrow in moderation, the 
Plains Indian in uncontrolled abundance 
and violence. On the whole, the Indian re- 


gards death as a necessary and even prac-- 


tical institution. Seeing its origin either as 
an impartial divine action or as the result 
of along and elaborate council of the Mak- 
ers or Transformers, he feels no reason for 
blaming the creator for having done a poor 
job. The North American Indian has never 
sought with any special fervor the conso- 
lation of a remote paradise. On the con- 
trary, his life seems to be a training to 
look upon death as it is, to accept it in 
all its grim absoluteness, to face it without 
flinching. 

Alice Fletcher recorded an Omaha war- 
rior song, remarkable for its grave and 
simple dignity. It epitomizes the Indian 
attitude toward death like an image cut 
in stone. 


No one has found a way to avoid death, 

To pass around it; 

Those old men who have met it, 

Who have reached the place where death stands 
waiting, 

Have not pointed out a way to circumvent it. 

Death is difficult to face. 


No false heroism here, but stoic realism at 
its best. 


THERE ARE A FEW GROUPS among the 
North American Indians that exhibit an 
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inordinate fear of death and everything 
connected with it: the Navaho, for in- 
stance; the Apache to a lesser degree; and, 
to some extent, the Hopi. 

The Navaho, whose attitude toward 
death has been called paranoid, surround 
the dead with a ritual of silence and active 
avoidance. But, expert psychiatrists that 
they are, the Navaho inaugurate rituals 
and chants to meet the devastating influ- 
ences not only of general anxieties but also 
of the stifling fear of death and dying. The 
Navaho are not only masters in escape; 
they are also artists in handling the subtle 
tools of indirect psychological approach. 
It is with these intangible tools of mental 
diplomacy that they eventually make 
death itself an instrument for maintaining 
the processes of life without serious inter- 
ruptions. 

In a variation of the creation myth, as 
related by Washington Matthews, death is 
rationalized and is given a superior pur- 
pose. The sun may be kept moving only if 
each day one person dies. The sun is the 
source of all life. This life will die unless 
it is fed by death. This version of the Nav- 
aho creation myth is recited during the 
Hozhonji—the Blessing Chant. The cere- 
monial recital of this creation myth will 
not only purify the one who is sung over 
but will also restore him to internal com- 
pleteness. The awareness of the reciprocity 
of life and death seems to be an essential 
part of the blessing. The Navaho are realis- 
tic mystics. They know that good and evil 
necessitate each other for the sake of 
wholeness. They also know that not only 
is life instrumental in restoring life, but 
that death is indispensable in the re-crea- 
tion of life. 


This faith largely motivates the Flint- 
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way curing rites. The legend underlying 
this ceremony is faintly reminiscent of the 
concept of the dying god. It relates that 
Holy Young Man broke a taboo; as pun- 
ishment White Thunder killed him and 
scattered his body-parts all over the earth. 
The Holy People assembled the parts in 
order to restore their divine companion. 
Gila Monster is nominated the head singer. 
To demonstrate his power, the monster 
kills himself and broadcasts his limbs. 
After he has been restored by Wind and 
Sun, and after his powers have been in- 
creased through death and restoration, he 
resumes his duties as curer. He sings over 
the patient: “There now, your body has 
changed into sky, and your body has 
changed into earth. You have become long 
life indeed, you have become happiness.” 
In the ceremony proper, the dying of the 
divine patient is symbolically re-enacted. 
An image of Holy Young Man is fashioned 
and cut into many pieces. Surely, as the 
Holy One has been restored to life, so will 
the human patient be restored. The medi- 
cine man sings for the patient: 


It was a dangerous one that lifted me out again. 
Holy Young Man has raised me again. 

When | was in fear of death 

He raised me up again... 


Whether the Navaho’s fear of death may 
be classified as paranoid or not, he most 
assuredly has developed an individual and 
psychologically interesting approach to all 
things evil and destructive. And he cer- 
tainly has understood how to harness death 
as one of the powers which ultimately 
serve life. He does not beg for personal im- 
mortality. What he desires most is assur- 
ance of the unbroken flux of life as such. 
The closing words of the legend of Flint- 
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way have the primitive grandeur of early 
Egyptian records: 


It was ordained that through the chantway 
the earth should be made firm, that increase 
should continue to the end of the days. As 
firmly as possible this law has been established. 
As for wiping it out, that shall never be, that 
shail never be possible. 


THE WESTERN as well as the eastern pueblos 
have developed the idea of the Katchinas, 
personifications of the clouds, living im- 
ages of the dead. Their functions and rep- 
resentative forms are manifold. As masked 
dancers, they freely mingle with the living 
during certain ceremonies, bringing assur- 
ance of rain and promise of fertility to 
man, soil, and animal. They seem also to 
personify the moral code and conscience 
of the group, ascending, at appointed 
times, from the underworld as regulating, 
ridiculing, punishing agencies. From the 
mesas of the Hopi country to mountain- 
shadowed Taos, the Katchina—under va- 
rious names—is a familiar though awe- 
inspiring figure. 

The Zufi Indians believe that the de- 
ceased always go first to Ko’thluwala’wa, 
abiding-place of the gods, situated on the 
bottom of a beautiful lake. Upon reaching 
the lake, the spirit is believed to descend a 
ladder, there to meet the gods and dance 
with them. From here he passes on to the 
nethermost world, the place of Zufii nativ- 
ity, where the spirits change into the 
u’wannami, the Katchinas, the makers of 
rain. Upon the mists and steams that arise 
from river and lake, they ascend occasion- 
ally and pass to and fro over the earth, 
being shielded from the eyes of man by 
their cloud-masks. As in many places the 
world over, we encounter here the notion 
of the dwelling-place of the dead as a place 
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of renewal. In “Sayataca’s Nightchant” 
(Bunzel) the Katchina village is alluded 
to as being 


Where the gray mountain stands, 
And the blue mountain, 

Where rain always falls, 

Where seeds are renewed, 

Where life is renewed, 

Where no one ever falls down, 
Where no one ever dies. ... 


The legend tells that in former days the 
Katchinas visited the village in person. But 
the immediate influence of their powerful 
personalities proved too strong. Thus they 
appeared later only under the cover of 
mask and image. 

The Zuii distinguish between two kinds 
of masks. First, there are the ancient masks, 
believed to be given by the gods them- 
selves; these are permanent and are in- 
herited from generation to generation. 
Each of these masks actually represents a 
god. The second type is a mask which a 
man individually owns and which he has 
made himself. At his death it is buried with 
him for his use in Katchina village. When- 
ever dances are held in Zufi he may return 
to his people wearing the mask he owned 
in life. Thus a man who is connected with 
no other cult group will be eager to 
possess at least a mask, “to save his life,” 
as he would put it. 

These masks are treated with the utmost 
reverence, for it is upon these objects that 
the power of the Katchina ceremonies 
rests. They are believed to contain the mys- 
terious substance by means of which the 
spirit is enabled to make himself again into 
“a person.” The sacredness of these masks 
cannot possibly be surpassed by anything, 
for while radiating the blessings of life, 
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they nevertheless are the representations of 
death. 

The making of his mask is a great event 
in the life of the Zufi Indian. It is bound 
up with many inhibitions and sacrifices. 
When the mask is finished he will rub it 
with grains of corn and before presenting 
it to the six directions he will utter words 
like these: “Now I have given you life. 
We shall have one another as father. I have 
made you with seeds and given you life. 
Bless us with your strong spirit, and when- 
ever our day may come, call the rains for 
us as long as you live. Now it is finished. 
I have made you into a person.” (Bunzel) 

The phrase, ““We shall have one another 
as father,” epitomizes concretely the rela- 
tion that may exist between a work of 
art and its maker; the created object re- 
creates its creator. It is the age-old Pygma- 
lion motif. In the carved and painted mask 
the “‘life” of the deceased is immortalized; 
it is fed before each meal in a ceremonial 
manner. Similarly, the images of the an- 
cients are considered as receptacles of the 
life-essence of the departed. 

We find the custom of carving the 
image of the dead distributed over many 
areas of both North and South America. 
These carvings may serve two apparently 
quite different purposes. Some tribes use 
the talent of a native carver in order to 
free themselves from the feared spirits who 
only very reluctantly leave their familiar 
haunts. Other tribes have the images of 
their dead made to keep the contact with 
them as close and tangible as possible. 

Realistic sculpture of human figures was 
formerly practiced by tribes from the Cali- 
fornia coast northward to southwestern 
Alaska. The Dieguefio and the Yuma of 
southern California believe that in the 
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images of their dead the life of the de- 
parted is captured. But these people cap- 
ture the life of the deceased in the images 
for assurance that in due time they will be 
freed from the influences of the dead: they 
will burn the images during certain cere- 
monies, and with them all remaining links 
with the departed. 

In other areas—among the tribes of the 
northwest coast—the carved images of the 
dead served the opposite purpose. Here the 
images were believed to offer the spirit a 
permanent abode. Among the tribes of the 
northern Pacific the symbiosis between 
the living and the dead is deep and lasting. 
Mourning at the loss of a relative is pas- 
sionate, and stories are frequent in which 
a sorrowing person asks a carver to make 
an image of the lost one to help the living 
bear the pain of physical separation. 

The Tlingit tell the story of a chieftain 
who, in despair at the loss of his young 
wife, put her carved image into his room. 
He sat before this image day and night 
and shared all his meals with it, hoping 
that it would come to life. The sculpture 
was made of cedar wood. One day, the 
image gave forth a sound like that of 
cracking wood. When the man had the 
figure moved, he saw that it had given 
birth to a small lovely cedar tree. With 
every day the image grew more like a hu- 
man being. It never learned to talk, but 
the widower always dreamed what the 
image wanted to say. “It was through 
dreams that he knew she was talking to 
him.” 

The Hopi is the only group that has de- 
veloped the concept of a death-god. Masa’u 
is a formidable god of many attributes, 
very Aztec indeed in spirit and representa- 


tion. He is the god of fire and night, of 
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death and seed. His is all the land that bears 
fruit. He was the first denizen of this earth 
and the first house-builder—the house be- 
ing a symbol of security, and the grave, as 
house of the dead, being the symbol of 
ultimate security. 

With the Hopis, the dead and the liv- 
ing form an alliance of mutual assistance 
and reciprocity. Say the dead to the living: 
“You make prayer-offerings for us and we 
shall provide rain and crops and food for 
you. Thus we shall assist each other.” (Par- 
sons) The Hopis will not easily discuss 
matters concerning death; in fact, it is be- 
lieved that he who mentions death lightly 
may be called to the Land of the Dead be- 
fore his time. And yet all their activities 
are inextricably interwoven with activi- 
ties designed either to prepare the living 
for the company of the dead or to summon 
the aid of the spirits. Nothing illustrates 
this attitude better, perhaps, than a mar- 
riage custom practiced in Hopi villages, in 
which two blankets are woven for the 
bride, a large one with which she will be 
clothed after the performance of the cere- 
mony, and a small one, carried with her 
during the bridal rites, in which she will 
be wrapped when she leaves her home again 
—dead. Formerly, it was also the custom 
for the bride’s brothers and the brothers 
of her mother to select the timber for her 
future grave, presenting it to her as the 
most appropriate wedding gift. She was 
expected to keep it in storage until her 
death. 

The Hopis have two ceremonies which 
are distinctly Katchina: the Powamu in 
February and the Nima’n in July. The 
Bean-dance is performed in the kivas each 
year during the Powamu, while the tribal 
initiations connected with Powamu are 
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usually carried out quadriennially. In 1948 
I had an opportunity to witness Powamu 
on First Mesa—a ceremony conducted that 
year with special solemnity and elaboration 
because the great initiations were taking 
place for the first time in eight years. 
(World War II had cast its shadow even 
across the peaceful villages of the Hopis.) 
Of the initiations themselves I could see 
little, but I observed the arrival of the 
katchinas, the Soyoko-ceremonies, the 
Bean-dance, and dramatic performances 
of historical events. All in all, it was a 
pageant that demonstrated with breath- 
taking reality the symbiosis in which the 
Hopis believe the dead and the living co- 
exist. 

I arrived at First Mesa before daybreak. 
When the early light of the new day 
surged over the steep cliffs, the stillness of 
the morning was pierced suddenly by the 
calls of arriving katchinas. Bells chimed, 
rattles hummed. And above the mists that 
rose from the red rocks feathered masks 
appeared, bobbing up and down, swishing 
here, moving there, always in the rhythm 
of the soft patter of moccasined feet. The 
spirits of the dead moved through the vil- 
lage of the living. Along the walls of the 
little stone houses stood the children, the 
good ones, and each of them received a 
gift from the katchinas; dolls—images of 
the katchinas—bows and arrows, bean- 
sprouts, seeds of corn. Each gift stood for 
a blessing of life. And as swiftly as the 
katchinas had entered the village, so 
swiftly they left. A last call, a last faint 
tinkling of a bell, and the street lay quiet, 
bathed in the light of the risen sun. Happy 
children were back in their sheltering 
homes, probably fondling the gifts they 
had received from the dead and, without 
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knowing it, permeating themselves with 
the blessing of life, growth, and health. 
But the following ceremony presented an 
entirely different aspect of the relation- 
ship between living and dead. 

By midmorning, people have gathered 
in the narrow plaza. The happy mood that 
prevailed at daybreak gives way to an at- 
mosphere of brooding silence. A sense of 
impending doom lies heavily on every- 
thing. Coming from nowhere, it seems, a 
group of katchinas suddenly stands in the 
center of the square. Instinctively, the 
people retreat from the feared woman 
katchina, forbidding in her black mask, 
long flowing hair dotted with tufts of cot- 
ton. Her attire is dark and ragged and 
bears the mark of death and the under- 
world. She is accompanied by two other 
woman katchinas who wear their hair in 
whorls and carry baskets on their backs. 
The female spirits move about in slow 
deliberate steps; around them prance 
three male katchinas, ropes in hand. The 
last to enter the plaza are the Soyoko 
katchinas, wearing masks equipped with 
bulging eyes and gigantic beaks; on their 
heads they wear feather crowns. Their 
white shirts are tucked into embroidered 
Hopi kilts. The dead being (apparently) 
open to acculturation, these Soyoko katch- 
inas sport pistols and knives in their belts! 
Instead of moccasins, they wear well-tail- 
ored cowboy boots. In their right hands, 
they brandish saws. Legislation, as well as 
enforcement, is in the hands of the dead. 
In their hands, likewise, as they immedi- 
ately and fearsomely demonstrate, is the 
education of the children — at least in its 
punitive aspect. 

Children are dragged from the houses 
by women who announce their misdeeds. 
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The katchinas make threatening passes and 
throw their ropes as if to catch the genu- 
inely horrified culprits. The woman katch- 
inas hold their baskets ready. And all the 
while, the five Soyoko katchinas sustain 
a nerve-racking ceremony of their own. 
Alternately they approach and retreat 
from the wall of a house — back and 
forth, in a mincing step, and every time, 
as they come close to the house, they rasp 
their saws up and down the wall, up and 
down, back and forth, maddeningly. (I 
saw one fourteen-year-old girl strike a 
katchina in blind fury.) The katchinas 
equipped with the ropes and knives pre- 
tend to cut up the sorry trespasser; at this 
point, the mother begins to negotiate with 
the spirits. Following the commands of the 
mother, the trembling child now offers the 
bloodthirsty bogey a tray filled with veni- 
son and fruit, by way of ransom. Here and 
there, a katchina makes a child perform 
some humiliating task, such as eating from 
the bare floor, without using its hands, a 
food for which it may have shown a par- 
ticular dislike during the year. 

If ever I have seen children truly 
agonized with fear, it was in that peaceful 
Hopi village. Half an hour after it was all 
over, I walked among them, searching 
heartbrokenly for human wreckage after 
the tempest. But all I saw were happily 
relieved children, munching away on the 
candy given them by their smiling 
mothers! Here, with the aid of the dead, 
Hopi parents had solved perhaps the most 
important educational problem. By plac- 
ing the burden of resentment over punish- 
ment on the shoulders of the‘ katchinas, 
they had managed to reduce the eternal 
child-parent conflict to a minimum. 

On the afternoon of the same day, 
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Masa’u, the death-god, himself appeared 
during the drama of emergence which was 
staged on the east walk of Old Walpi. This 
joyful pantomime was followed imme- 
diately by tragedy: the arrival of the 
white man. An army of katchinas rallied 
to the defense of the Hopis cornered by 
the conquering white man. To and fro 
the battle raged; time and again a katch- 
ina, all skeleton and decay, wrestled with 
an officer of the American army, finally to 
send him, needless to say, into flight and 
eternal disgrace. At the height of the 
battle, a sudden hush descended. The 
death-god came running — swift as a deer. 
I covered my eyes, according to the in- 
structions, and fled with the rest. Everyone 
was hiding in the houses; all windows were 
curtained; nobody even whispered... 
Masa’u stalked through the village, per- 
forming the ritual of purification: the god 
of Night and Death turned into a god of 
destruction — destroying the evil that 
lurked furtively near the houses of man. 

In a last dramatic ritual, death was in- 
dubitably represented as the maker of life 
eternal. In a long procession, the katchinas 
ascended to the top of the mesa from a cave 
far below at the base of the rock. Solemnly 
they approached, carrying trays on which 
were heaped seeds for the living. They en- 
countered another procession, coming 
from the opposite direction — the proces- 
sion of the living. The living and the dead 
passed each other in complete silence, 
turned around, passed each other again. 
After this, they paired off, a katchina al- 
ways walking by the side of a living per- 
son; the dance grew livelier and more 
frantic. Then, for a brief moment, the 
dancers performed the pantomime of a 


symbolic battle between the dead and the 
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living, during which the living obtained 
the seeds from the dead. The living ran to 
hide the precious seeds and the dead de- 
parted again, in slow and solemn measure, 
beyond the edge of the mesa. 

The Hopis carry this idea of death as a 
life-engendering force still farther. Masa’u 
is considered not only the owner of the 
land but also its most effective cultivator. 
By three ritualistic performances, the 
Hopis of Second Mesa harness the evasive 
powers of the underworld for the benefit 
of their corn. First, during the Winter Sol- 
stice ceremonies, they leave seed corn on 
the kiva altar near the entrance to the 
underworld. Second, they bury prayer- 
sticks and corn-meal effigies of fruits in 
field and orchard, to increase and secure 
fertility of crops. As the last and most im- 
portant step, they invite Masa’u and a 
group of katchinas for a “working-party,” 
so that the dead may participate in the 
planting of the seeds. An impersonator is 
chosen by and from the Masa’u society. 
The death-god is smeared with the blood 
of a freshly killed rabbit, then dressed 
in woman’s skirts, with variously colored 
ears of corn hanging from his waist. His 


black-streaked face is hidden behind a 


mask of bloody rabbit skin with cornhusk 
circles around the eyes and mouth. 

During the four days preceding the 
ceremonial planting, Masa’u eats nothing 
but corn. At night he races around the 
village, each night in a narrower circle. 
While running, he places offerings on the 
shrines of the death-god — his own shrines 
— and on the graves of the cemeteries. The 
racing is to help the corn grow, the tight- 
ening circuits to force the rain clouds to 
burst over the desert. During the cere- 
mony proper, Masa’u and the katchinas 
plant a few grains of the seed corn; while 
doing so, Masa’u periodically strikes mem- 
bers of the human working-party with a 
small cylinder-shaped sack. Those touched 
by this fertility symbol fall down as if 
dead. After sunset the human planters, in 
their turn, kill Masa’u ceremonially. At 
the edge of the cliff, however, the god rises 
again. The people surround him with of- 
ferings of prayer-plumes, and scatter corn 
meal with prayers for long life, rain, good 
crops, and many children. 

Thus death not only defies death but 
also blesses life — in seed and root, from 
eternity to eternity. 
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Three Poems 


EDWIN HONIG 


Absence 


After thunderclaps all day I once 
Switched off the light, drowning in the flood- 
Tide of your eyes, alone, two rooms away. 
Under the rawhide dark I was a lung 
Bursting toward the shore when suddenly 
The sea expired. 

And I| awoke, gasping 
In the shoals, to walls bone-dry and you, 
Who died, perking coffee in the kitchen 
Like the distant boom of eyes that might be 
Still alive. 


The Marriage 


She turned her golden elbows in 

And laughed. The pond was scattered. One 
Leaf idly looping, gray side up, 

Stuck to her fluent petticoat. 


I said it was her weather’s badge 
That shivered now. A fish flashed. 
It silvered all her teeth as I 

Explored my shadow in her eyes. 


That moment the tree, bird-loaded, broke 
. Into a cloud. When we awoke, 

Her smile in mine and thigh to thigh, 

The yellow pond involved the sky. 
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Witnesses 


"I see you like our mountains.” And can I say 

I do who dream of olive trees toughened 

By the angry winds of Zion, a thorn- 

Entangled memory of Isaac who 

On patient knees before the stone awaits 

His father’s knife, but gets the broad-armed angel 
Thrusting him to life? 


“Your mountains, sir?” I stare. Liking 
Mountains was a benediction on 

The earth, the hardening of lava and 

The twist and gush of rivers, to those who 
Agilely upon their fathers’ bones 

Would lie and hear the sound of sons 
Treading on their own. 


Yes, I like them very much.” And who 

Are we to quibble over heritage — I, 

The testy newcomer, and he, old salesman 

Of a lifting view? For, even to exchange our eyes, 
No angel ever would arrive to recompense 

His stony adoration, and no sweet son 

Bring my bones alive. 
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The West in Cellulotd 
Hollywood's Lost Horizons 


VERNON YOUNG 


IT TAKES no special perception to observe 
that the average Western movie remains 
as far as ever from the facts of history, the 
obligations of psychological honesty, or 
the demands of poetry. For the more than 
forty years of the genre’s existence, its 
premises have been insistently fantastic 
(in the worst sense), improbably roman- 
tic, or downright silly. It has, on the whole, 
borne scant relation to geographical or 
occupational credibility, it has character- 
istically exploited anachronism, and it has 
usually projected a priggish morality 
where it has not thinly disguised a ruthless 
one. 

It would seem the most arrant nonsense 
for any critic in these times to generalize 
on the Western film as a French critic did 
in 1923, to wit: 


Bare gray plains, mountains as steep and as 
luminous as the screen itself, horses and men in 
all their brute strength, the tremendous inten- 
sity of a life so simple that it has all the room 
in the world for beauty and harmony and con- 
trast, and lends an incomparable spark of 
humanity to the simple sentiments like love 
and duty and revenge which spring from it. 


Reading this rhapsodic testament today, 
we would, if kind enough not to dismiss it 
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instantly as a thundering lie, consider it at 
best a challenge rather than a description 
—a plea, perhaps, for a stronger style of 
idealism than has been in any single in- 
stance achieved. For just as the realistic 
Western is, more often than not, curiously 
unrealistic, so the romantic Western is 
hideously sentimental rather than idealis-. 
tic in those terms of intensity and har- 
mony predicated by the susceptible French- 
man I have quoted. Whenever steep and 
luminous mountains are employed, the 
action which transpires at their feet is as 
invariably puerile as that which takes place, 
in Hollywood’s recent rediscovery of 
Europe, before the Colosseum, among the 
ruins of Berlin, or on the plain of Lom- 
bardy. 

What, then, should a Western movie be, 
other than a basically cinematic experi- 
ence? To what manners should it testify? 
Of what characteristics and values should 
we expect it to be made up? Obviously, 
all of these questions are academic. A 
Western is, by its nature, a historical 
movie — a costume piece, as it were — 
and the first demand we make of any other 
kind of historical drama, no matter what 
its co-ordinating subject, is that it be as 
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historically accurate as possible, both in its 
paraphernalia and in its psychology. But 
for the hundreds of Westerns produced 
yearly by the Hollywood studios this is a 
question-begging injunction, since the 
average Western is not intended to convey 
any such fidelity. It is frankly and almost 
playfully a mythical contrivance (again 
in the worst sense) for purveying the most 
fundamental ingredients of movie, flight 
and pursuit, with as much emphasis as 
possible on the simply visual and auditory: 
a combination of brawl and rodeo on cellu- 
loid. The audience at which it is explicitly 
aimed is a child audience or one very 
similar: the rural adult audience whose 
values and assimilation-threshold are in 
no degree different from their offspring’s. 

For this reason, the only elements neces- 
sary are generalized ones: guns and horses 
and a generic Western clothing that may 
very well compound the buckskin shirt of 
1830 with the boots of 1880 and a suede 
jacket of today bought at Porter’s in 
Tucson. In any of these films, one sees cow- 
pokes dressed in tailored outfits with pearl- 
handled repeaters rarely contemporary 
with the asserted period, riding perfectly 
groomed single-footers, fighting Indians 
or bandits years after the region depicted 


has been definitively cleared of both, 


possessing unlimited freedom from the 
cares of ranch life or stock-herding while 
they ride a thousand easy miles to avenge 
a dead brother or save the prolific number 
of women who seem always to be there 
for the saving (usually from foreclosure) , 
displaying a remarkable professional skill 
at trick riding, roping, marksmanship 
with any make or period firearm and, 
when all else fails, a pugilistic finesse of en- 
viable readiness, together with an esoteric 
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knowledge of the fine points of judo. 
(They are also, of course, much hand- 
somer than you and I.) 

The transition from highlighted reality 
to inane stereotype occurred in the teens 
of this century, while the movie medium 
was still getting its first wind and the 
frontier of fact still lived in the memory 
of those who now saw it moving across 
the cinema screen as the frontier of fancy. 
As Iris Barry explains the problem in its 
relation to social demands and censure, 
(meager) Art and Truth collided, with 
William S$. Hart (the Randolph Scott of 
his day) at the fatal intersection. 


Hart was aware of the difference between the 
customary conception of the West and his own 
version of it; he rejected The Covered Wagon 
on the ground that corralling 2 wagon train in 
a blind box canyon in hostile Indian country or 
swimming bulls across a river with their neck 
yokes on were “errors that would make a West- 
ern man refuse to speak to his own brother.” 
..- But the new audiences of the 1920s were 
no longer interested in the actualities of the 
old West. Paramount was firm...and Hart 
allowed his contract to lapse." 


From then until the late thirties — and 
for all but a minority it is still true to- 
day — audiences remained uninterested in 
“the actualities of the old West.” The 
morality involved in these films was like- 
wise modified by the new, closed society. 
Little distinction had been made in W. S. 
Hart’s day between the strong, just man 
and the good bad man, but after World 
War I the society of settlers became uneasy 
with the glorification of its errant and un- 
bridled “pioneer” ancestry. Death in the 
last reel was now mandatory reward for 


*Film Notes (ed. by Iris Barry; New York: Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library). XVI, 37. 
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illegal heroes. Ambivalence of attitude 
persisted, however; we see it reflected still 
in the Outlaw category of Western films, 
where the scenarist, like the audience, is 
hung up between his admiration for indi- 
vidualist lawless enterprise, a constant in 
our society, and the necessity for repudi- 
ating the lawlessness in favor of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce rationale — conformity 
through economic pressure. 

These two factors, verisimilitude and 
morality, are the cardinal ones in any 
Western movie worth discussing except 
for a laugh. And how many are worth so 
discussing? Since the early thirties there 
have been a few attempts to launch, above 
the flood of roughhouse “quickies” which 
pour from the Grade B, C, and D budgets, 
Westerns that have a more serious regard 
either for the actualities of the case or for 
the poetic inferences of the scene. Periodic- 
ally, the critics or a posse of word-of- 
mouth appreciators rise (on spurred heels) 
to declare that the Western masterpiece 
has at last been made. Some of these 
nominees are worth re-reviewing, since a 
recapitulation of their admired qualities 
will remind us of just what positive artistic 
or social values they may have tapped and 
assure us of what trail, in this direction, 
remains to be blazed. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion I am restricting the category, 
“Western,” in a manner difficult to define 
except by example. I mean, roughly speak- 
ing, “cowboy movies,” a description 
usually employed to exclude epics dealing 
with pioneers crossing the country, trap- 
pers in the North Woods, or purely mili- 
tary campaigns against the Indians (the 
cavalry-handkerchief movie). Classifica- 
tions are difficult to break down in any 
order that would satisfy a PMLA mind 


because the Hollywood producers them- 
selves are not averse to scrambling the 
modes. I believe that the specimen I have 
business with here is recognized empiric- 
ally, that if the phrase “Western movie” 
is uttered (as you drop a Stetson hat), 
almost anyone will get an instantaneous 
and composite impression of high-heeled 
boots, curving hands ready at the hip, a 
knotted handkerchief, sandstone face with 
steady, crinkled eyes under a wide-brim- 
med headpiece, a swift mount impatiently 
pawing the dust — behind it all a stark 
landscape of desert or prairie against which 
an allegory of events, very pristine indeed, 
is enacted and where a female of decidedly 
secondary importance (and mindless ap- 
pearance) waits or watches and is ulti- 
mately accepted or rejected, with equal 
absence of passion, by The Hero as Prig. 


THE OX-BOW INCIDENT (1943) seems to 
have been readily accepted as a classic 
because it was the first Western to embody 
and come to grips with a serious theme: 
the question of individual responsibility 
for a community action — in this case the 
lynching of three innocent men. Cer- 
tainly, for this reason, the film deserved 
praise, even though it unraveled to a skele- 
tal thread the complexity of motive and 
irony which Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
had originally spun into it. But a certain 
watering down of cross-purposes is allow- 
able to film-makers, who must transcribe 
their literary material into those sequences 
which have the greatest purity for cine- 
matic narrative. (For this reason it was 
surprising that William Wellman bothered 
to retain the stagecoach episode from the 
third chapter of the novel, a relatively 
gratuitous moment). Where the film most 
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conspicuously failed, though, in my 
opinion, was in its failure to instil the 
concreteness with which Clark had built 
up his novel, a concreteness of character 
traits and physical styles, to say nothing of 
the reality of community milieu. The film 
director’s effects, up until the lynching it- 
self, were general, the novelist’s particular. 
Strange reversal of function, when one 
considers that the camera has an even more 
immediate opportunity for emphasizing 
mood by the tyranny of the visual. Some- 
thing of what I mean and which I found 
missing in the film version is expressed in 
this quotation from the novel: 


Now it was mostly shadow, with just gleams 
of sunlight breaking through and shining for a 
moment on all the men and horses in the street, 
making the guns and metal parts of the harness 
wink and lighting up the big sign on Davies’ 
store... . And the wind was down to earth and 
continual, flapping the men’s garments and 
blowing out the horses’ tails like plumes. The 
smoke from houses where supper had been 
started was lining straight out to the east and 
flawing down, not up. 


The actors themselves were, for the most 
part, unsuited to the Western atmosphere; 
they lacked the rangy, weather-beaten, 
narrowed expectancy not only of the type 
in general but also of those whom Clark 
unmistakably documented in the novel. 
They gave no feeling of men who half-live 
on horses, whose movements and glances 
come from occupational habits: roping 
and fence repairing, squinting into wind 
and dust, and studying chaparral or 
ground for trace of man and beast. But the 
larger idea was engaged (too self-con- 
sciously, perhaps, where an off-screen choir 
of angelic voices rose in the track of the 


Negro as he left the scene of the lynch- 
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ing), and if it was not the first Western 
in which the hero was killed, in defiance of 
box-office expectations (The Plainsman, 
1937, if no other, preceded it), it was the 
first to suggest that there was anything in 
the archetypal Western situation to think 
deeply about. 

Pursued (1946) was a more coherent 
work of art and if anyone but Robert 
Mitchum and Teresa Wright had played 
the leading roles it would have been one of 
the most satisfying Westerns ever made. 
Directed by Raoul Walsh, an old hand at 
strong-arm material, photographed by J. 
Wong Howe in the Gallup red-rock coun- 
try, it featured a beautiful integration of 
story, setting, and musical score. Its cen- 
tral problem was Freudian: a visitation on 
the hero, at moments of stress, of an un- 
accountable jingling of spurred boots in 
his head. This pressure arouses in him an 
irrational temper and at such moments he 
reacts to hostility with a lethal impetus 
which his more sobered nature deplores. 
The trauma leads him from one (justifi- 
able) killing to another but before it 
dominates his life detrimentally he man- 
ages to recall the circumstance of its origin 
(the murder of his father), thus clearing 
the way for the denouement which, re- 
freshingly, he does not resolve unaided. 
The virtue of the movie lay in other areas 
besides that of plausible motivation. It 
was supported by a bony structure of 
period actualities, excitingly dramatized 
but not prettified. 

Here is one consummate moment. The 
hero (Mitchum), has fought with his 
foster brother (John Rodney), who has 
accused him of mismanaging the ranch 
during the brother’s absence at war (Span- 
ish-American). Mitchum beats Rodney 
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into unconsciousness and the next morn- 
ing, after collecting his few belongings, 
rides out across the country. He canters 
along cheerfully, whistling “As I Walked 
Out on the Streets of Laredo.” Across this 
tune the Danger motif, which we have 
heard before in the film, strikes with sud- 
den discord (strings and piano, if memory 
serves) as the camera “pans” a barranca 
along which, shielded by chaparral, the 
brother stalks Mitchum. He shoots but 
misses and our hero, breaking off his tune, 
does no fancy leap from his saddle to aim 
unerringly from the hip, as is the standard 
procedure; he dismounts as fast as an 
agile, but not super, man would, pulling 
his sawed-off rifle from the saddle-straps 
where it is lodged. This necessitates a de- 
liberate and effectively awkward gesture, 
since he has to tug the rifle up into the air 
to get it free before he can duck, armed, 
into safety. The whole sequence had ten- 
sion and veracity uncommon among such 
movie incidents, where probability is in- 
variably sacrificed to facility and thereby 
reminds us of the theatrical provenance. 
It is of such details that any good movie is 
made; in a Western they are doubly wel- 
come, because rare. 

There were many of them in Red River 
(1949) which, like Purswed, but not for 
the same reason, missed distinction by a 
hair — albeit a coarse hair. On the whole 
this film had foot-by-foot veracity (al- 
though I've heard purists quarrel with the 
facts that the cattle weren’t Longhorn and 
that Montgomery Clift rode too English 
a saddle) ; it conveyed, to me, the slogging, 
irritating, dangerous, and fatiguing days 
and nights of a cattle drive: saddle-weari- 
ness, ache, and edginess in mud, dust, rain, 
and wind. It evoked with poignance the 
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uncertain camaraderie of trail-compan- 
ions: the accessions of almost hysterical 
co-operation, the taciturn gestures of 
loyalty, and the testy, half-admiring, half- 
truculent relationships with those whose 
prowess one begrudgingly admits but 
whose personality one despises. 

After so much reality, enforced by 
credible performances, most movie-goers 
have agreed to overlook the picture’s 
botched conclusion. No such tolerance 
should be extended to the cold ruination 
of a plot excellently developed up to the 
five-minute mark. Dunstan, the trail boss, 
has been exposed throughout as a brave 
man with the morality of a Goth or a mad 
dog. Aesthetically speaking, he must in- 
voke his own doom in his own fashion. 
Which, in an unreleased ending of the 
film, he does. His adopted son (Clift), 
who has turned the men against him and 
appropriated the herd, waits for him at 
Abilene. As Dunstan bears down on him, 
ordering him to draw, Cherry Valance, 
the boy’s friend, challenges Dunstan and 
shoots quicker. Then — and this is the 
quintessential Freudian touch — the boy 
kills Valance, with whom he has been spoil- 
ing for a fight from the beginning of their 
friendship. In this climax, homosexual 
rivalry over the feared-yet-hated father 
figure has never been more suitably cul- 
minated (cinema-wise) in the absolutely 
appropriate context. 

But those who saw the film remember 
that it did mot end this way. Instead, 
Dunstan tears into Clift after dropping 
Valance from the hip (not giving him a 
chance to draw, incidentally); the two 
remaining gladiators are only prevented 
from killing each other, although the puny 
Clift is half John Wayne’s size, by the 
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raucous heroine who bangs their heads 
together and tells them what naughty boys 
they are. As I understand it, Howard 
Hawk’s expenditures on the film were in 
excess of his anticipated returns and he 
made the second ending, as he reasoned, 
to save his box office — and, as it turned 
out, to justify the most iniquitous abuses 
of early Texas Imperialism. 

An anticlimax also marred the stern 
simplicity of Henry King’s The Gun- 
fighter (1950), otherwise an intelligent 
addition to the Outlaw legend. In this one, 
an aging but still able gunman, Johnny 
Ringo (no conceivable relation to the Gay- 
leyville character of the same name), 
wishes to retire from a life of fast shoot- 
ing and visit his alienated wife and child 
before settling down peacefully. But 
everywhere he goes on his way out, some 
trigger-happy youth wants to test him- 
self against the Great Bad Man, and Ringo 
(played with dour, weary conviction by 
Gregory Peck) is forced unwillingly to 
kill again in order to stay alive. He is 
finally shot in the back by one such bully 
boy, and little more than this termination 
was needed to illustrate the film’s theme: 
They that take the sword shall perish by 
it. (It occurs to me, in passing, that the 
symbolic nucleus of this screenplay was 
more honestly come by than the spurious 
transcendentalism of Hemingway’s The 
Old Man and the Sea.) Unfortunately for 
the record, a depressingly unnecessary 
scene was added in which the estranged 
wife and small boy go to Ringo’s funeral 
and weep, not over his folly but over his 
greatness — and a double-exposure rider- 
in-the-sky vitiates the sourly tragic mean- 
ing of the preceding content. 
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IT Is just such equivocations and timidities 
that leave the impatient film critic, whose 
eager hopes have again and again been 
disappointed, with the conviction that 
no Western will ever have its possibilities 
fully respected and that the only legiti- 
mate form left is that of parody. Yet 
Hollywood has been no more conscientious 
there than in its supposedly serious ful- 
filments. The Westerner (1940) was the 
first ample attempt at the light touch and 
remains in many ways a half-classic of the 
treatment. Without abandoning the un- 
comfortable verities of the outlawry from 
which it derived its action, it proposed, 
at the onset, a strategy basically comic. 
Gary Cooper, an amiable saddle-bum, is 
brought before Judge Roy Bean, Law West 
of the Pecos, on charges of horse-stealing. 
Bean (interpreted by Walter Brennan 
with venomous and hard-mouthed clar- 
ity) tries and sentences him with char- 
acteristic dispatch, the saloon bar his 
judge’s bench. But Cooper has an ace in 
the hole. The aging tyrant Bean has con- 
fessed, between dry bursts of cross-ex- 
amination, that he is infatuated with the 
actress, Lily Langtry, whom he has never 
seen. Whereupon Cooper casually lets it 
be known that he has a lock of Lily’s hair, 
safe in his dufflebag in a town some miles 
away. Naturally, Bean is impressed and 
paroles him so that he can ride over and 
bring back the lock of hair. Up to this 
point it’s all good, clean, but raw fun; a 
third of the film has been replete with 
brilliant and native repartee, perfect tim- 
ing, and incidental business rich in all the 
garnishings of period comedy. (There is, 
for example, an outrageous undertaker 
who, whenever he sees’a horse thief led 
into town, swiftly dons frock coat and top 
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hat, mounts his hearse in a near-by livery 
stable, lashes its four foaming steeds into 
a dramatic charge for one whole block to 
the saloon door. There he dismounts with 
celerity, produces a tape measure and as 
unostentatiously as possible measures the 
victim awaiting trial.) 

But from here on the film becomes in- 
creasingly serious, moving into an ex- 
tremely realistic conflict between Bean’s 
men and the nesters. There is much good 
Western in all this and much good movie, 
with some very fine, if somewhat over- 
registered, scenic effects by the late Gregg 
Toland. I would offer no objection to this 
familiar but grand combat of the Settler- 
vs.-Cossack ideal if I had not been led to 
expect a derisive variation on the old 
theme, When the film closes on Roy Bean’s 
relatively gallant death, dressed in his Civil 
War uniform to see the great Lily Langtry 
at last, and on Cooper’s eventual liming by 
the domestic Diana who has been coursing 
him for six reels, I grunt with dismay at 
finding myself among the time-honored 
faces. 

There is something wistfully and stub- 
bornly human in the Hollywood pro- 
ducer’s heart. At the highest pitch of em- 
prise, when his lance is ready and able to 
shatcer the revolving arms of our shame- 
ful enemy, Inertia, the weapon falls from 
his grasp — for he cannot disappoint those 
spectators who, as out of Time as he, want 
the windmill to remain a giant. Destry 
Rides Again was a later sally in the same 
inhibited Quixotism. For reasons which 
would probably offend if they did not 
elude me, the film has been touted as a 
parody, whereas it was as bald a piece of 
homespun Puritan- Americana as any ever 
manufactured in the mills of Hollywood. 
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Why it has been taken up over the years 
by the more precious faction of the in- 
telligentsia is probably another psychoana- 
lytical conundrum. If you scratch an 
American Bohemian, not too deeply, you 
will find Huck Finn. Destry Rides Again 
is but Huck Finn, one phase of him, in 
striped frontier pants, shot from acute 
angles with a glossy finish. “I’m clean- 
shaven, I’m slow of speech, and I sure do 
hate force, ma’am. I aim to clean up this 
town without no guns — but I don’t mind 
if I do demonstrate a little hairspring tar- 
get practice jes’ to show I could shoot be- 
tween the eyes if I had to. My daddy 
reckoned that law and order was better 
than anarchy — helps a man live longer 
and that way he can save more money. 
What was good enough for my daddy is 
good enough for me —and that means 
Mother. ... Now, I like to whittle nap- 
kin-rings but don’t let any smart alec from 
Vienna give you any fancy reasons fer it. 
..+I ain’t denyin’ that Dietrich woman 
ain’t a right purty gift from the backwash 
of the Weimar Republic (What’s an ana- 
chronism between friends and movie 
critics?) but you cain’t ever marry a 
woman like ¢het! Furriners put comedy 
’n color into a frontier situation like this 
— git to laughin’ like I'd bust when that 
feller Mischa Auer is doin’ a scene — but 
the West is to the strong an’ the sober an’ 
I’m figgerin’ on saving myself for some 
right-enough gal who looks like she could 
do a day’s chorin’ an’ don’t smell of this 
here perfume — jeez, ain’t it sweet, tho’? 
Almos’ makes a man Well, my 
peaceful time’s up! Gotta buckle on that 
gun-belt. Reach, Mr. Brian Donlevy, cuz 
I’m gonna shoot you where you live!” 
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THE WESTERN MYTH dies hard. All the 
more so as it is rooted in a moral con- 
tinuum which urban liberalism is power- 
less to smother. It is right and proper that 
the contemporary citizen, corralled by a 
society bristling with legally defended 
criminality, should dream of an open 
range of morality where the right can 
defend their rights with might by a duel 
in the sun. A nostalgic simplification, of 
course. And further strait-jacketed by the 
gregarious principle under which the citi- 
zen more normally dwells; thus, the 
schizophrenia of the Western. This eve- 
ning, Randolph Scott is a Doolin of Okla- 
homa and the popcorn-stuffed audiences 
of a thousand staked-out towns will ap- 
plaud his acting of an insurgent who 
fought like a game rattlesnake against that 
staking. Tomorrow, he will be applauded 
as vociferously when he appears as a soft- 
spoken sheriff, defending the storekeeper’s 
right to overcharge for his flour. (The 
American Dream is always indulged in the 
shade of a Safeway store, across from a 
county courthouse.) When the American 
citizen securely knows who he is now, his 
film producers will more securely know 
who he’ was then — before the closing of 
the frontier — and we shall perhaps wit- 
ness a new and deepened vision of what the 
West, in its multifarious occupations and 
its unity of drive, really meant. So far we 
have had only a few incomplete movie 
essays; but in fiction Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark and A. B. Guthrie have led the way, 
to say nothing of Mary Austin, whose 
comprehension of the Old West, especially 
of its metaphysical influences, still stands 
as an unanswered defiance to hack fiction 
and cinematic glibness. 

If one of those central-European direc- 
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tors, like Robert Siodmak or Edward 
Dmytryk or Max Ophuls,’ who are so re- 
markably pungent in their approach to the 
epilepsy of gangster life in America, were 
to focus their camera on the Last Chance 
Corral, we might have a spate of Westerns 
as trenchant as Murder, My Sweet or Criss 
Cross, in a different rhythm, naturally — 
and I suggest the following text from 
Mrs. Austin to indicate a single tragic 
theme: 


.. over the faces of men whose life is out of 
doors, yet to whom the surface of the earth is 
merely the distance between places, comes the 
curious expression which is chiefly the want of 
all expressiveness. They are wise only in the 
most obvious, the number of hours between 
waterholes, the forkings of the trail, the points 
for replenishing supplies; but of all that vital- 
izes, fructifies, empty! It is as if one saw the 
tawny land above them crouched, lion-natured, 
lapping, lapping,—it is common to say in the 
vernacular of these detached individuals that 
they are “cracked,” which is a way of intimat- 
ing that all the sap of human nature has leaked 
out of them. 


Visualized frequently enough, by way of 
a passing closeup, this mordant inference 
has never been realized in the full context 
of its landscape origins and with the full 
force of its social bleakness. The winning 
of the West was a great adventure, let us 
not doubt, but it was also a great pathos, 
and only The Ox-Bow Incident and The 
Gunfighter have consciously reflected this 


*Or Fred Zinneman—whose recent High Noon, how- 
ever, does not meet my expectation, partly owing to an 
unintegrated editing job and undistinguished acting, but 
largely to the scenarist's failure in following up the ruth- 
lessness of his development (cf. Red River). Its denoue- 
ment recalls Joseph Campbell's criticisra (in The Hero 
with a Thousand Faces) of the “happy return,” where 
“the effect is not reassuring, but only superhuman. The 
myths of failure touch us with the tragedy of life, lut 
those of success only with their own incredibility.” 
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in the motion pictures dedicated to its 
record. 

Yet perhaps the Big Laugh is the better 
way, after all, to dissipate forever the 
pressure of a yearning which may only 
retard our national contemporary need of 
growing up. One scene in Danny Kaye’s 
Walter Mitty suggested the possibility of 
abstracting the Western myth into a con- 
ceptual burlesque, with no details remain- 
ing but the bank window and the facades 
of roomless houses, the saloon naked to the 
sky, spurred boot-heels tapping eternally 
on wooden sidewalks leading nowhere. 
(Ask Cocteau to make a Western. The 
reason trembles! ) 

I wonder if the last word was not dy- 
namically uttered in a Daffy Duck cartoon 
recently, wherein every cliché of this great 
historical cliché of our time was animated 
with unsparing hilarity and speed: the 
hero’s arrival on a horse resembling Pe- 
gasus, with his squire, Porky Pig, follow- 


ing on a burro, his challenge to the faro 
players in the saloon, the drink mixed by 
a bartender wearing a welding mask, and 
the surrealist gun-duel which ended the 
piece, rapid-cut from a number of gym- 
nastic and “arty” angles. Daffy and the 
villain, a bearded monster all chest and no 
legs, with feet revolving like bicycle 
pedals, advance toward each other down 
the main street, cleared of timorous 
women and children. As the villain ap- 
proaches, Porky Pig, who squats on the 
boardwalk steps, winds up a toy grenadier 
and sends him marching across the path 
of the villain, to the accompaniment of 
deafeningly martial music on the sound 
track. The villain picks up the toy in his 
massive paw and growls into its Lilliputian 
face, “Why, Whereupon 
the grenadier aims his tiny gun at the vil- 
lain’s eyes and shoots him dead! 

What ceremony else? The myth is here 
detonated by clockwork juvenility. 
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The Photograph 
A One Act Play 


RAMON SENDER 


Photographer’s studio. Among the pic- 
tures a large portrait draped with black 
crepe. Theodosius, in shirtsleeves. Rosario 
paces back and forth dressed in the white 
wedding gown she wore twenty years ago. 


Tueoposius: Well, that’s over! (Drop- 
ping the newspaper) What are you doing, 
Rosario? Can’t you be still? 

Rosario: I went to the beauty parlor 
and you know it makes me nervous. On 
the way back I bought some flowers. Look 
at this little bouquet of violets. I pinned 
it on with the stems turned up. Turned 
up means love and fidelity. Turned down, 
indifference. (Theodosius is silent) Do 
you hear? Turned up, love. 

TueEoposius: What you want is your 
picture taken. 

Rosario: Why not? 

Tueoposius: You’re no longer a bride. 
Nor I a bridegroom, even if we do put on 
our wedding clothes. Much rain has fallen 
since then. 
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Rosario: The heart is always young, as 
Campoamor says. What’s wrong with tak- 
ing a picture of me? Especially on our 
anniversary. 

TxHeEoposius: I’m not an anniversary 
photographer. I’m a psychological photog- 
rapher. The whole neighborhood knows it. 

Rosario: What do you mean by psy- 
chological? 

TuHeEoposius: A photographer of souls. 

Rosario: All right. Don’t I have a soul? 

TxeEopostus: Ah, as far as that’s con- 
cerned, everybody has a soul. 

Rosario: Take my picture, Theodosius. 

TxHeEopostus: You know that I have 
attempted it several times recently. 

Rosario: And what do I do so that you 
cannot photograph me? 

Tueoposius: Nothing. But the soul is 
in the expression and the expression is 
changing and fleeting. The soul appears in 
the face and again it doesn’t. Your ex- 
pression is empty today, Rosario. Yester- 
day it was sinister. 
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Rosario: That’s understandable, Theo- 
dosius. So many things have happened in 
the last few weeks that any other woman 
would be crazy. When you dropped the 
newspaper you said: “Well, that’s over.” 
What's over? 

Tueoposius: The investigation of Gus- 
tav’s death. The papers no longer mention 
it. 

Rosario: I read something yesterday. 
There had been a stay of in... in... 

Txeopostus: Indictment. One might 
say that you have been breathing more 
easily since yesterday. 

Rosario: Yes, Theodosius. All that was 
enough to make anyone lose his head. 
(Happy) But I kept mine and besides 
that I was sincere with the judge, with 
you, with everybody. Forget it. Let’s for- 
get it all. Today is a great day. Look at 
my violets. 

Tueopostus: I see them. Orange blos- 
soms show up better in pictures. 

Rosario: Twenty years after the wed- 
ding where can the orange blossoms be? 
And nevertheless they are somewhere. But 
where? In my soul, Theodosius. Don’t you 
see them? No? (She sighs. Theodosius also 
sighs. She sighs again.) Ay, Theodosius, 
what a deep sigh that was! 

THeEoposius: Come on, come on. I said 
it’s all over, finished. 

Rosario: That’s very easy to say. 
(Laughs sadly) But what I have suffered! 

THeEoposius: You have to master your- 
self. Forget the bad. What would happen 
in life if we could not forget it? 

Rosario: I have forgotten ail the bad, 
Theodosius. But not the good. You can’t 
ask me to forget our wedding on a day 
like this. (Coaxing) I have a surprise for 
you. 


TueEoposius: What kind of a surprise? 

Rosario: Guess. 

THeEopostius: A tie? 

Rosario (intriguing): Something 
more important. But please, Theodosius. 
Take off your glasses. 

THeEoposius: Why? 

Rosario (coquettish): Because they 
make you look as if you were looking at 
me when you’re not. 

THeopostus (taking them off): You're 
still hysterical, Rosario. 

Rosario (approaching the armchair 
timidly and turning on one of the light 
projectors): Let me, Theodosius. (Sits 
down in a sentimental and affected pose) 
Now be good, my darling husband. Don’t 
let people say that your wife is the only 
one whose anniversary picture you have 
never taken. (Heroically) Here is my 
soul, Theodosius. Don’t you know how to 
see it? 

Tueoposius: Why do you want the 
picture precisely today? 

Rosario: Because of the dress. Doesn’t 
my dress tell you anything? 

THEoposIus: You’ve put on too many 
things. Wrist watch, gold earrings, pearl 
brooch. That’s what you want to show off 
in the photograph. 

Rosario: It’s to send my sister so that 
she can see what I have. 

THeEopostus: I am not a reporter. I am 
an artist. Besides, the jewelry doesn’t go 
well with the wedding dress. 

Rosario: Shall I take it off? 

TueEoposius: That would be better. 
(Rosario gets up, takes off the jewelry, 
leaves it on a small table, and runs back to 
the armchair) That hairdo! The waves 
will look like metal in the picture. Don’t 
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you know that the chiaroscuro is the im- 
portant thing? 

Rosario: I was going to cover my hair 
with the veil, but you say it is grotesque. 

TxHeoposius: I didn’t say grotesque but 
inappropriate. You know that it annoys 
me when you put into my mouth words 
I did not say. 

Rosario: I’m sorry, dear. But come on, 
pretty please. 

Tueoposius (looks at her, backs away 
to see her in perspective): Hm...m... 

Rosario (loosening her hair): Like 
this? 

Tueoposius (lights the reflectors on 
the other side of the armchair): Maybe. 
We'll see. But it’s plain to be seen that 
you are not what you were. These clothes 
make caricatures of us. 

Rosario: It doesn’t matter, Theodo- 
sius. Take two. One full length and one 
bust. 

TueEoposius: The head’s the important 
thing. 

Rosario: If you want to do a head 

too... 
TueEoposius (getting under the black 
cloth and looking behind the camera): 
Too stiff. (Coming out) Your face has 
an air about it I don’t like. 

Rosario (pleading): Theodosius, to- 
day is a great day. If you knew the sur- 
prise I’m keeping for you! 

Tueoposius: Be more natural, Lean 
against the back of the chair. Further 
back. (Raising his hand) Look here. No, 
that’s not it. You are wearing a noble 
expression and you have nothing noble 
about you. That’s why the expression is 
false. It is also false for other reasons. I 
have frequently seen that falseness lately. 
No... not that either. Don’t put on those 
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innocent eyes, for you are not so innocent. 
Forgive me, but I am a psychological 
photographer. Again you want to make 
an aristocratic impression. You don’t have 
to raise your head for that. True distinc- 
tion is never arrogant. I would call it 
consuetudinary. 

Rosario: You know everything, Theo- 
dosius. Like this? 

TuHeEoposius: No, that’s worse. Can’t 
you be natural? 

Rosario: I’m nervous. It will be better 
if you don’t nag me, dear. I think I’m 
being natural. 

TuHeEopostus: If this is your nature you 
continue being false. False to your finger 
tips. 

Rosario: For heaven’s sake, Theodo- 
sius. What a way to talk! 

THeEoposius: Lower your head. Now, 
look up. No. You look as if you were 
afraid. 

Rosario: Theodosius, why should I be 
afraid? 

THeEoposius: Forgive me, dear. No. 
raise your eyes. Look here, at my hand... 
Good. (Disappears beneath the black 
cloth) Smile. No, that won’t do. Put both 
hands in your lap. Your feet crossed. Look 
at me with love. (Coming out from under 
the cloth) You're not looking at me with 
love, but with the smug expression of a 
person who has played a difficult trick and 
gotten away with it. 

Rosario: Don’t say that. What trick 
would I play? Like this? 

TxHeEoposius: Look at me so that your 
soul shows up in your eyes. Aren’t you 
my wife? For character to show up in 
photography, as Professor Vandergoat 
says, a certain moral chiaroscuro is neces- 
sary. Spontaneity on the one hand, art on 
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the other. You contribute spontaneity, I'll 
see to the art. Look at me lovingly, little 
dove. 

Rosario (happy): Ay, dear God! 
That’s you. You call me little dove, like 
you did then. I have a surprise for you. 

Tueoposius: A silver cigarette case? 

Rosario: Something more valuable 
than that. Much, much more. 

Tueopostus: Look at me with rapture. 
No. Your mouth still has a false rictus. 

Rosario (wipes her lips): I’m tired 
and don’t know what I’m doing. Now? 

Txeopostus: Let’s see a little melan- 
choly. Think of some frustration. Some- 
thing that you want and don’t have. Look 
at the wall, there. (Pointing to the pic- 
ture of a nude child) Let’s see? That pic- 
ture used to make you sad, but now it 
doesn’t. Why? 

Rosario (confused): Don’t ask me 
yet. It’s a secret. 

TuHeEoposius: Secret? Everyone knows 
that you’ve been wanting a child ever 
since we were married. 

Rosario: That’s true. I can’t forget 
what my mother — God rest her soul — 
used to say. (Imitating her mother) “I! 
met my sweetheart in March, in April we 
were married and in May I was pregnant.” 

THeoposius: Your mother told me 
that a thousand times. With a double 
meaning. I don’t mind. Those are the 
privileges of maternity. You wanted a 
child. But I told you before we were mar- 
ried that probably we would have no 
children. Though the doctor never said 
for sure that I was sterile. 

Rosario: Of course not, dear. Doctors 
never say that to a husband. 

Tueoposius: Why? 

Rosario: They not only have to know 
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medicine but philosophy. Philosophy of 
life. The doctor said to you: “Perhaps you 
won’t have children.” Perhaps. Do you 
realize the importance of that “perhaps”? 
It isn’t certain. 

Tueoposius: No. It’s hypothetical. 

Rosario: There is a difference. 

Tueopostus: Yes, there is. (She laughs 
hysterically) What’s wrong with you? 
Why are you laughing? (Encouraged, see- 
ing some expression in her) Let’s see. Look 
here a moment... (Disappointed) No. 
Nothing. I see nothing. 

Rosario (suddenly sad): Say it once 
and for all, Theodosius. You don’t love 
me. You are suspicious. And you are still 
thinking about ...I know what. About 
Gustav. Poor man, looking at us from the 
other world and... (With dramatic cu- 
riosity) Do you believe that the dead 
watch us? 

TueEoposius: No. I never believed in 
such nonsense. 

Rosario: Well, the look in Gustav’s 
picture follows me everywhere. 

Tueoposius: When I photographed 
him he was looking at the camera and now 
his eyes follow the one who looks at him. 
That is what is called an epicentric look. 
An illusion. 

Rosario: Theodosius, do you know 
what I think? If you cared for me you 
would say something to me, you would 
ask me what my surprise is. 

TxHeEoposius: A watch? 

Rosario: No. (Intriguing) Listen to 
me, dear. Some day, who knows, in spite 
of everything, we might have a child. 
That’s what the doctor said. And I said a 
novena to Saint Librada. 

TxHeEopostius: I don’t believe in novenas. 
(Seeing a new expression in her) Keep 
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that expression. Don’t change. (Gets 
under the cloth) lf you believe that one 
day you could have a child, think about it 
so that your soul will show up in your 
eyes. (She looks at Gustav’s picture on the 
wall and assumes a melancholy and grave 
attitude) Ha ha, Rosario. There is your 
soul. Don’t smile. (He emerges and sees 
that she is looking at Gustav’s picture; his 
expression darkens) I see now, you are 
looking at Gustav. 

Rosario: He died only yesterday, one 
might say. And I told you that he’s the 
one who is looking at me. 

THeEoposius (somber): It was not 
yesterday. It will be one month tomorrow. 
All right. He died and may God have him 
in His Heaven. Look wherever you like. 
This picture is only the bust. From the 
waist up. One moment, but... why are 
you laughing now? Such sudden changes 
disconcert me. Be still. One second. (He 
opens the shutter. Rosario bursts into 
laughter.) You spoiled the plate, Rosario. 
With the present prices of materials you 
should be more careful. 

Rosario: I couldn’t hold in any longer, 
Theodosius. When I get hilarious, as you 
call it, I can’t. 

TuHeEoposius: But what are you laugh- 
ing at? 

Rosario: I remembered something poor 
dead Gustav said. 

THeEoposius: What was that? 

Rosario: That women only had them- 
selves photographed from the waist up 
and that he preferred them from the waist 
down. 

Txeopostus: That’s shameless, Rosario. 
With all due respect to the deceased. A 
man forty years old doesn’t say those 


things, above all to the wife of a friend. 
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(Changes the plate-holder) Are you 
calm now? Let’s see. But again your face 
is empty and cold. What’s the matter with 
you? Look as you did before, look wher- 
ever you like. 

Rosario: I won’t look at Gustav be- 
cause you're jealous. 

Tueopostus: That isn’t true. You can 
look at him, if you like. 

Rosario: Come on, Theodosius, take 
my picture once for all. 

THeEoposius (giving up): No. No 
picture. You don’t contribute anything of 
your own. 

Rosario: That’s because I can’t be 
natural until you see inside me. Until you 
hear the news. Listen carefully, Theo- 
dosius. (Closing her eyes) This morning I 
went to the maternity clinic. Within six 
months, next March, I will be a mother. 
And you will be a father. 

THeEoposius (pensive): Do you realize 
what you are saying? 

Rosario (with closed eyes): The doc- 
tor didn’t tell you you could not have 
children. He only said “perhaps.” 

Tueoposius: Perhaps, Rosario. 

Rosario: Yes. Perhaps. 

Tueopostus: Open your eyes. (She 
obeys) Are you positive? 

Rosario: I have an X-ray picture. Do 
you want to see it? 

Tueoposius (terrified): No. (Pauses) 
Really, this is a surprise. And a gift. An 
original gift. I’m not saying anything! 
But I refuse to take your picture. No 
photograph! (Rosario gets up resigned, 
goes to the little table where she left the 
jewelry and slowly puts on the pearl 
brooch) It is useless, Rosario. I can’t and I 
don’t want to. 
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Rosario: And just because I looked at 
Gustav’s picture. 

TueEopostus: That isn’t so. If that were 
true I would be an ogre. Whereas I am 
a psychologist. You say that you are going 
to have a child. I am thinking. That is all. 
Go back to the armchair, Rosario. 
(Rosario picks up a bouquet of white 
flowers from the table and takes it with 
her to the armchair) You have mistaken 
ideas about me and I want to convince you 
they are false. 

Rosario (holding the bouquet close 
to her face): Like this? 

Txeopostus: No. Put those flowers on 
the floor. They look like funeral flowers. 
Look at me closely. Or look at Gustav. 
(He opens the shutter and after a moment 
closes it) There. 

Rosario (remains in the armchair fac- 
ing the glaring lights): Uf... at last. 

THeEoposius (pauses, takes the plate 
out of the camera): What do you say? 

Rosario: Nothing. I wasn’t saying 
anything. (Pause) I have my doubts about 
its turning out all right. I was preoccupied 
with the child. It will be born within six 
months. And it never occurs to you to 
say a thing to me, not a single word! 

Tueoposius: I am thinking, Rosario. 
A child. Nevertheless, the doctor . . . 

Rosario: What a bore! Forget it! 

TxHeEopostius: You say that doctors have 
to be philosophers. 

Rosario: Yes, to know life. 

Tueoposius: And what kind of philo- 
sophy is that? 

Rosario: Man, that’s obvious. 

Tueopostius: But, what is it? (Rosario 
is silent) Rosario, there are ways to be 
silent that say far too much. As for the 
picture ... (Pause) I don’t know whether 
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to develop it or not. You didn’t have that 
expression the day we were married. 

Rosario: Time does not pass in vain. 

TueEovosius: Right. At our age people 
are not what they were. I see it in myself. 
As for the picture... (Hesitates a mo- 
ment, looks at Rosario and suddenly, with- 
out apparent indignation, throws the plate 
on the floor and stamps on it) No photo- 
graph, Rosario. 

Rosario: Theodosius, what are you 
doing? 

TuHeEoposius: The camera is mine, the 
plate is mine. I can do as I please. Forgive 
me, but I can do whatever I like. There 
will be no anniversary photograph! 

Rosario (cries, seated in the arm- 
chair): What have I done to you to de- 
serve this on a day like today? And just 
because I looked at that picture. Ground- 
less jealousy. And it isn’t enough for you 
that he died. The news of the child leaves 
you cold. 

THeEoposius: More than cold. Con- 
gealed. 

Rosario: You look at me with hate. 
What a husband. What a father. In your 
eyes I see everything you do not say. At 
this moment you could kill me. 

THeEoposius (serving himself a glass 
and noticing some jewelry beside the 
glass): That’s what we have left. Wine 
for us. Jewelry for the women. Nothing. 

Rosario: That’s why I wanted us to 
have a child. And for you to take a good 
picture of me. In a few months I shall be 
deformed. And who knows what may 
happen in childbirth. What will you look 
at tomorrow if you are alone within these 
four walls? 

THEOposius (cynically and sadly): A 
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child! A photograph! The picture from 
the waist up or down? 

Rosario (passing from sadness to 
laughter): Ay, Theodosius! I don’t know 
what’s wrong with me. Don’t make me 
laugh. It must be because of my condition. 

TuHeEoposius (looking at Gustav’s pic- 
ture on the wall): You had changed re- 
cently, poor Gustav. You weren’t always 
like that. 

Rosario: Yes, you are right. Gustav 
became more... Well, he always was a 
madcap. 

TuHeoposius: A nitwit. (Addressing 
the picture) Pardon me, Gustav, if I talk 
to you like this. We all change with age. 
(Pause) A child. You were gradually los- 
ing all shame. I, with the years, have also 
changed. I am more and more... 

Rosario: Artistic. 

TueEoposius: Thanks, Rosario. You on 
the other hand have been growing more... 

Rosario (alarmed): Theodosius, to- 
day is a great day in our life. 

Tueoposius: All days are great and all 
are miserable. One must remember that in 
a hundred years we will be dust like Gus- 
tav. 

Rosario: Gustav is not dust... yet. 
(Disconcerted by the absurdity of her 
own words) I mean... (Pause. She 
screams.) Theodosius, don’t talk about 
Gustav. 

Tueopostus (abstracted): You have 
also changed lately. 

Rosario: I know what you are think- 
ing. 

TueEoposius: Today is evidently not a 
day for telling the truth. Let’s be still. We 
ought to be still forever. A child! (Pause) 
Long ago one believed in some things. 

Rosario: In love, dear. (Theodosius 
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laughs) Why do you laugh? I always be- 
lieved in love and dreamed of being a 
mother and now that I’m going to be one 
... why do you laugh? (Pause) I see in 
your eyes that this laughter is not good. 

Tueoposius (smiling): Love, fidelity. 
Fidelity! 

Rosario: Hush, Theodosius. 

THeEopostus: It’s true. I was filled with 
illusion because a well-run family helps 
business to prosper. Besides, because... 
(Pause) Because I would like to believe 
that in life there are some things that are 
worthwhile. 

Rosario: You think that a child is not 
worthwhile? (A knock is heard at the 
street door) They must be clients. Go on, 
dear, and tell them that we have closed 
and that you are not working today. 
Close the door and turn out the lights in 
the show windows. You for me. I for you. 

TueEoposius (puts on his glasses): Of 
course it would be worthwhile. (Leaving) 
A child. 

Rosario (alone, gets up from the arm- 
chair and goes to the table; puts on the 
jewelry with a skeptical air): Waiting so 
many years and now... 

TueEoposius (returning suddenly ani- 
mated): It is Dr. Sandoval’s daughter, 
with her bridegroom. They were married 
this afternoon and have come for their 
wedding picture. We cannot refuse. 
(Turning toward the entrance) Come in. 
(The Bride and Groom enter, she dressed 
in white and he in black) Pardon us. We 
are also having a little family celebration. 

Briwe (with sympathy): What a co- 
incidence! This will bring us good luck. 
Have you been married long? 

THeEoposius: You can just imagine. 
Come here. The bride seated and you 
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standing beside the chair. (While the 
Bride and Groom are arranging themselves 
Rosario, at one side of the stage, silently 
looks on with a satisfied and dreamy ex- 
pression) It’s a fact that my specialty is 
wedding pictures, that is... with great 
affective expression. One moment. Closer 
together. (He looks from underneath the 
cloth) Not so close, please. (Coming out) 
I make wedding photographs giving them 
a certain intimacy. But not too much, of 
course. When the bride is like you, so full 
of youthful candor, and the groom so... 
enamored. (The Bride and Groom smile, 
amused) Forgive me for talking to you 
like this, but you have arrived at the in- 
stant... Oh well, an occasion like this 
always brings joy. 

Brine: Who knows if my bridegroom 
is in love? 

Tueoposius: I am what is called an 
intuitionist. I divine that you have faith 
in love. May you have it always. 

Briwe: Have you lost it? 

THeEoposius: At my age it is better not 
to answer that question, not to tempt fate. 

Rosario (with wonder): His words 
are too strange, but he is a genius at pho- 
tography. 

Tueoposius (working with the cam- 
era): A certain intimacy is very fitting in 
wedding pictures. Some photographers ex- 
aggerate. I do not advise this, although in 
some circumstances it is permissible. I rec- 
ommend your bringing your heads so close 
together they touch. Like that, bowing 
them slightly. Hollywood, the emporium 
of art, has made these manners fashion- 
able. That’s it... What do you think, 
Rosario? 

Rosario: Ay, dear God! What a cou- 
ple! What a beautiful couple! 
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THEOposius: One moment... (He 
opens the shutter) Aha. There. 

BripeGroom: We want another. 

TxeEopostus: I suppose so. With a dif- 
ferent pose. In the second one you will be 
looking each other in the eyes in a familiar 
and tranquil way. Let’s see. Bend over her, 
sir. Delicately. Let’s see. This picture will 
be only from the waist down. 

Bripecroom (astonished): What are 
you saying? 

TueEopostus: I beg your pardon, I 
meant to say bust. (Rosario laughs, vainly 
trying to repress ber laughter) Yes, bust. 
(He looks at Rosario a little impatiently) 
Only the bust. Look at each other deeply 
and serenely, so that...An expression 
less passionate but more tender in the gen- 
tleman, if you please. 

Rosario: Let the gentleman look at his 
little love as he likes. 

Tueoposius: In this photograph we 
must have a suggestion of the sweet rela- 
tionship that comes with the passing of 
youth’s fiery love. 

Rosario: That comes with children. 

THeEoposius: In some cases. Perhaps. 
That’s what the doctors say. Perhaps... 
Like that. Oh, you newlyweds are the 
most co-operative clients, that is, those 
who help the photographer most. Good. 
Love makes artists of us all. That is my 
opinion. You, madam, would be the dream 
of any man, and you, young man... 

BriweGROOM (ironically): I beg your 
pardon, but we are in a hurry. 

TueEoposius: I understand. Some say 
that I am a poet. (Reciting) “Love, di- 
vine flame, motor of the universe...” 
Everything is necessary in my profession. 
One moment, please... There, my friends. 
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Thank you very much and may every 
happiness be yours. 

Rosario: Where do you intend going 
on your wedding trip? 

Brive: To Niagara Falls. 

Rosario: Heavens, what luck! We did 
not go and I’ve always regretted it, as if 
I had missed something important in life. 

Briwwe (looking at Gustav’s picture): 
Whose picture is that? 

Rosario: A friend’s. 

Brive: Is he dead? 

TueEopostus: Yes, he died a month ago. 

BRIDEGROOM: Isn’t he the man who 
drowned in the river? 

Rosario: Precisely. 

Brive (looking at Theodosius and Ro- 
sario): Let’s go. 

TueEoposius: We'll send the photo- 
graphs to your father-in-law’s house. (To 
the Bridegroom) Young man, I have 
something for you. A gift on the house. 
Come. (Takes him to one side and shows 
him a small photograph among those hang- 
ing on the wall) Eh? What do you have 
to say? 

BriDEGROOM: My wife in her first com- 
munion dress! 

TueEoposius (proudly): Ten years ago. 
She has forgotten this photograph, per- 
haps, but not I. A masterpiece. She is not 
a human being but an angel. (Takes it 
down and hands it to him) For you, sir. 

BripEGRoom: I must pay you for it. 

Tueopostus: Indeed not. It would have 
no price. And I repeat that it is a gift. 

Bripecroom: Thank you. 

Brwe (distracted, talking to Rosario) : 
What is that? 

Bripecroom (hiding the photo behind 
her back): A secret, my dear. (They start 
to leave, their arms around each other’s 
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waists) And again thank you very much. 

THeEoposius and Rosario: The best of 
luck. 

BripEGROoM (leaving): Thank you. 

Rosario: Theodosius, you never took 
me to Niagara Falls. 

Tueoposius: That’s right. I’m sorry. 

Rosario: But you looked at me on our 
wedding day just like the Bridegroom was 
looking at his love. Yes, you did. I was 
also wearing orange blossoms. Orange 
blossoms on my bosom and in my hair. 

THeEopostus: I understand your emo- 
tion. (Dreaming) I was something else 
then. A young man full of ... 

Rosario (hurriedly): And I. 

THEoposius (humorously): But I 
didn’t say what I was full of. 

Rosario: You looked at me in a way 
that terrified me. And I was dreaming of 
having a child. I was covered with orange 
blossoms. You know what orange blos- 
soms mean. Virginity. (Theodosius 
laughs) What are you laughing at? 

TueEoposius. This time, Rosario, you 
have been light. There are things a woman 
who respects herself does not talk about. 

Rosario. Just between us... But don’t 
nag me today, please. Think of the child. 
And if you do nag me, don’t do it inten- 
tionally. 

TxHeoposius. With what intention? 

Rosario (going to the corner where a 
gramophone is): I am going to put on 
some music. (Reading the title of the disc) 
“Indian Love Call.” If other clients come, 
don’t open the door. (The song with its 
exaggerated sentimental tone is heard) 
Ay, dear God! That music rejuvenates me. 
Remember? I wore a wreath of orange 
blossoms and... 
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Txeoposius: You've said that before, 
Rosario. 

Rosario (listening to the music): 
Hush, my love. This music... (The two 
listen in ecstasy. The Bridegroom appears 
in the door.) 

BripeGroom: Oh, excuse me. 

TxHeoposius: Come in. Did you forget 
something? 

BripeGroom: I forgot to ask you to 
send the negatives along with the photos 
to my father-in-law’s house. 

THeEoposius: Certainly. 

Bripecroom: Ah, and... not to ex- 
hibit the photograph in the show window. 
That is her wish. 

Tueoposius: I understand. That is 
done only with the consent of the clients. 

BripeGroom (leaving): Thank you 
very much. 

Rosario (melancholy): You also asked 
the photographer for the negatives. But 
they put our picture in the window. 
Everybody stopped to look at us. (Whim- 
pering) And everybody then was singing 
that song. (Pause) I too had my first com- 
munion picture, Theodosius. 

THeEoposius (pensive): It seems as if 
it were only yesterday. 

Rosario (suddenly tranquil): What 
name shall we give the baby? 

THeEoposius: Any except mine. 

Rosario: Who said anything about 
that? 

Tueopostus: I thought that you had 
intended... 

Rosario: No. Yours is a little too odd 
and sounds farcical. You know that our 
names have never been convincing to me. 
Poor Gustav said we should name it... 

TuHeoposius: What did Gustav know 
about this? 
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Rosario: Well, he was an intimate 
friend. 

Tueoposius: And what did he know 
about the child? Or did he know it before 
I did? 

Rosario (confused): No. He was 
talking in general, supposing that some 
day it might happen. As you say, it was 
only a hypothesis. 

TuHeoposius: And what name did he 
suggest? 

Rosario: A name he thought would be 
the most appropriate for a photographer’s 
son. But what a name! It was worse than 
yours. 

TueEoposius: What was it? 

Rosario: A name like something in a 
pharmacy. (Trying to recall) Hypo... 
Hypochlorite. 

TuHeoposius (indignant): He was 
mocking. Making fun of you. Making fun 
of me. Don’t you know what that is? 
(Getting up and going to fetch a bottle 
from a small cupboard) You are going to 
see for yourself, Rosario. (Takes the bot- 
tle and returns to her side, showing it to 
her) Read. Please read. 

Rosario (reading): Mer... 

TxeEoposius: No. Underneath, the fine 
print. 

Rosario: Hypochlorite. 

TueEoposius: It is a liquid used in de- 
veloping plates. He was mocking. Making 
fun of you, of me, of the child. Why did 
he dare make fun? 

Rosario: Ay, Theodosius! The poor 
dear was a bit harum-scarum. Now he’s 
dead. 

TuHeEoposius: Yes. He’s dead. May God 
forgive him. 

Rosario: I thought the name sounded 
like a joke. 
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THeEopostus (goes to the picture, tears 
off the loop of crepe and throws it on the 
floor, although without violence): And 
that picture... May one know what it 
is doing here? 

Rosario: Yesterday, I asked you to put 
it away. And you paid no attention. But 
in reality all of that is only a shadow now. 

Tueoposius: A shadow. Stop the mu- 
sic, Rosario. 

Rosario: No, my love. I'll make it 
softer. (Turning it down) That music 
warms my heart. 

TxHeEoposius (pensively): Hypochlo- 
rite. (Pause) Scoundrel! 

Rosario: Forget him, dear. He had a 
horrible death. After a death like that one 
should not hold a grudge. 

THeEoposius: He could have died in 
bed, the way decent people do. His death 
complicated the lives of all of us and threw 
mud on our honorable name. 

Rosario: That isn’t so. Not a single 
paper published your name. Don’t exag- 
gerate. Say what you like, but your name 
is pure as gold. 

TueEoposius: No, I don’t hate Gustav. 
Horrible fate. He was young. Six years 
younger than I. 

Rosario: You look younger than he. 
But if I must be sincere, I do not grieve 
over Gustav’s death. Sometimes I am star- 
tled thinking about him, but I am not 
sorry. 

TuHeEoposius: I’m not asking you if 
you’re sorry or not. 

Rosario: It doesn’t matter. Even 
though you don’t ask me, I’m telling you. 
I’m not sorry. 

THeEoposius: Don’t talk like that. 

Rosario: I didn’t say that I am glad. 
Maybe I am glad, but I haven’ said so. 
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TueEoposius: Such talk can bring bad 
luck. 

Rosario: I say what I think. Less than 
I think. 

TxeEoposius: That is not a thought to 
be formulated. 

Rosario: Today I am a little mad, my 
love. It is the child. Be happy. You are my 
husband. So many years since you took 
me with my white veil... Ay, that mu- 
sic, Theodosius! 

Tueoposius (taking her hand): Yes, 
dear. Be calm. 

Rosario (crying): I suffered so much 
without ever saying a word. Without a 
soul to tell anything to. Without being 
able to console myself with you. 

TuHeEoposius: Why not? Come, come, 
you know that I am aware of your condi- 
tion. That’s the least I could do. On the 
one hand, the child. On the other, the mis- 
fortunes of recent weeks. The judge sent 
for you to make a deposition. What a 
strange joke, your being with Gustav the 
day of the accident! 

Rosario: I know that you have had 
bad ideas about me. 

THeEoposius: I? 

Rosario: You are still jealous. 

TuHeEopostus: Such is life. Who can con- 
trol the imagination? 

Rosario: He met me on the street that 
day and since it was dark wanted to walk 
me home. A kindness. Anything wrong 
with that? 

TuHeEopostius: No. I have nothing to say. 

Rosario: He had done it before. 

THEOpDOsIUs: Many times. 

Rosario: What’s wrong with that? 
(Pause) Don’t cavil, Theodosius. 

THeEoposius: I’m not caviling. But I 
can never understand how it all was. Go 
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on, dear, repeat it to me. And explain 
carefully about the river embankment. 

Rosario: I’ve told you so many times! 
He was a little drunk and even though I 
did not want to come by the river he in- 
sisted. You know how harebrained he was. 
He walked on the very edge of the em- 
bankment. Along there the river is over 
three fathoms deep. I couldn’t look down. 
My head swam. 

THeEoposius: Vertigo. That’s called 
vertigo. 

Rosario: That day I was returning 
from the clinic where I had just learned 
the good news. 

TxHeoposius: Didn’t you say that you 
found it out this morning? 

Rosario: This morning was my third 
trip to the clinic. I have known the good 
news for over a month now, but I was 
keeping the secret for you for our anni- 
versary. (Listening to the music) Ay, 
that day! 

Tueoposius: Tell me. It was dark. 
You two were alone. 

Rosario: Yes. There wasn’t a soul 
around. 

Tueoposius: That’s why the judge 
asked if you had pushed him. Because 
there were no witnesses and a judge must 
understand everything. Seeing things as 
they are it could very well be that some- 
one had pushed him. 

Rosario: Yes, but he asked me in a 
way... 

Tueoposius: Well, a judge is a judge. 

Rosario: Even if I had. (Pause) Don’t 
look at me like that, Theodosius. You 
know about the autopsy report. 

THeEopostus: They found alcohol in his 


blood. That saved you. (Pause) Very . 


young to die, poor devil. 
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Rosario (convinced): He had done 
everything he had to do in life. 

TuHeEoposiu's: Listen to me, Rosario. 
You know what I am thinking this very 
minute. I see you in the night walking 
along the river embankment with Gustav. 
I should like to ask you a question. 

Rosario: What? 

THeEoposius: I don’t dare. 

Rosario: What? 

THeEoposius: You know what, Rosario. 
For my own peace of mind, tell me yes 
or no. 

Rosario (nervously): Hush. That pic- 
ture, it’s better for you to take it away 
from there. Your question is like the 
judge’s. I would never have expected it of 
you. (Pause) Take off your glasses and 
look at me, my love. 

TuHeEopostus: I am not the judge. I am 
your husband. Yes or no, dear? 

Rosario (evasively): I don’t know. 
What can I tell you? Think what you like. 
(Crying) Do you think so? Well then, 
yes. Do you think not? Then, no. 

TuHeopostus (approaching her affec- 
tionately) : Come, come, don’t cry. 

Rosario: You are thinking yes. 

Tueopostus: Be calm. Your face will 
fade and it will be a pity. (Pause) God 
knows why for one reason or another I am 
never going to be able to take a good pho- 
tograph of you. 

Rosario: You are thinking yes. 
(Pause) Why did you smash the picture 
before? 

THeEoposius: It wasn’t you. I saw in 
your face that it wasn’t you. But I can 
make another. 

Rosario (suddenly tranquil and gay): 
Yes, dear. Right now. You will see now 
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how my ... that is, my... How did you 
say that is called? 

THeEopostus: Psyche. 

Rosario: Theodosius, you are such a 
well-read man that at times I don’t under- 
stand you. But I adore you. We are alone. 
We will always be alone. Don’t look at me 
like that. When the baby is born... 

TueEoposius (helping her to sit down 
in the armchair): Gently. (Lights an- 
other supplementary bulb) Let’s see. How 
young you are! (Rosario again assumes a 
sentimentally affected pose) You will see 
how well you show up now. Your expres- 
sion is different. With the expectation of 
Rosario: Of the child! 

Tueoposius: That’s it. The violets, 
with the little stems turned up, have an 
enchanting delicacy. 

Rosario: Love and fidelity, it means. 

Tueopostus: Lift your head. Like that. 
You are sublime. 

Rosario: It is a kindness on your part, 
darling. Why don’t you come here and 
photograph the two of us together? 

TuHeEoposius: Good. I'll set the auto- 
matic shutter. 


Rosario: Thank you, Theodosius. But, 
put on your cutaway. 

Txeoposius (obeying her): It will be 
what could be called a double autoportrait. 
(Working with the camera) You are a 
delightful little mama. 

Rosario: An idea just occurred to me. 
Take the photograph offering me a flower, 
as in the picture of the Annunciation. 

TueEoposius: That’s the way I'll take 
it. It’s a genial idea. 

Rosario (coaxingly): Will you take 
me to Niagara Falls? 

TuHeEoposius: Yes. One moment. (He 
runs to her side with a long-stemmed white 
flower, a tuberose or lily, which he raises 
in an attitude of offering) Look at me. 

Rosario: Ay, my little baby! What joy 
to have life complete! 

TxeEopostus: Still one moment. 

They are silent, looking at each other 
in ecstasy, Theodosius offering the flower 


in a romantic pose. The little clockwork 
sound of the automatic shutter is heard, 
immediately followed by the slowly fall- 
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The Outline of Imagination 
A Defense of Abstract Art 


JOHN SKOLLE 


IT IS GENERALLY ASSUMED that realistic 
art forms are the most widely practiced 
and accepted. This assumption is not his- 
torically warranted. 

From the earliest known works of art 
— those of the Upper Paleolithic Period 
of 20,000 B.c. — to the present, the basis 
of creative art has been, predominantly, 
man’s imagination. In the various “primi- 
tive” Pacific, Indian, and African cultures 
as well as in those of the Far East and 
Europe, man rendered what he felt, 
thought, and knew rather than what he 
saw. Consequently we may infer that the 
value of a work of art is not relative to 
existing objects — it is intrinsic. A rock 
engraving from the Atlas region of North 
Africa, representing a rider, is more no- 
table as a pictorial device than as a por- 
traiture. The essential characteristics of 
the subject are condensed into an abstract 
design. Equally, in a Bushman chipping, 
it is evident that the artist did not at- 
tempt to picture one particular animal 
which he had seen, but to render the con- 
cept, Elephant. An Australian bark draw- 
ing goes far beyond the visible aspects of 
a kangaroo. It includes what the abor- 
igines knew about the animal in addition 
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to what they saw: spine, ribs, and inner 
organs. 

While these three examples differ 
greatly in style, they are patently similar 
in suggesting a mental rather than a 
purely visual approach. This attitude re- 
curs in the three main categories of primi- 
tive art: religious, informative, and dec- 
orative. We may conclude that primitive 
artists lacked the ability to depict visible 
reality convincingly; yet the Indians of 
the Northwest and the Maoris of New 
Zealand reached such high degrees of 
technical perfection that the exclusion of 
realism, in our sense, would seem inten- 
tional. The skill possessed by the Haida 
Indian who designed a raven claw and 
wing would have permitted him to depict 
a realistic bird. In keeping with the tradi- 
tion of his culture, however, he created 
an abstract fragment charged with the 
symbolism of a tribal legend. Meaning, 
not imitation, is the underlying principle 
of these widely divergent art forms. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Iroquois 
Indians, meaning not only was expressed 
in the final result but also was an impor- 
tant ingredient of the actual process of 
creation. Masks worn by members of the 
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false-face society were carved out of live 
trees and cut away only upon completion 
of the work. It was believed that thus the 
life force of the material itself would 
imbue the created object with a universal 
vitality. 

From the beginnings of art expression, 
as exemplified by the cave paintings at 
Altamira, good art was mature relative 
to the social and geographical environ- 
ment which engendered it. Following a 
basic requisite of creative procedure, the 
men of the Stone Age already possessed 
a keen sense for essentials, an unfailing 
selective capacity, and a full understand- 
ing of structure and composition. In their 
work, beyond recognizable presentation 
of certain animals, there stands revealed 
a masterful method — tense, sensitive, 
compelling — of shaping an expressive 
form. Much more important than the 
nature of the subject is the human spirit 
that invented this specific pictorial con- 
cept, this evocation of something other 
than nature resulting in a vital reality of 
its own. The formation of a style, the 
method of using a particular formula, 
was as well defined in the art of the Alta- 
mira cave dwellers as it was much later 
in Egypt at the time of Menes, around 
3300 B.c. It was not primitive either in 
technical or in aesthetic accomplishment. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLECTORS were in the 
habit of referring to the art of Asia as 
“chinoiseries”; their values had been so 
firmly established in the wake of Hellenic 
classicism that nothing could be imagined 
as remotely comparable in quality. Jesuit 
missionaries and European militarism did 
nothing to further the knowledge and 
appreciation of oriental art in the West- 
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ern world. It was a cultural revelation 
when, as late as 1900, Europeans became 
aware for the first time of the Orient’s 
unsuspected treasures through an exhibi- 
tion at the Trocadero in Paris, sponsored 
by the Japanese government. It would be 
difficult to find anything more daring in 
conception than the war paintings of the 
Heiji period, around 1160. There is some- 
thing visionary in the desperate action of 
the figures involved, in the hissing banks 
of fire, in the suggested horror and bru- 
tality. Yet, from the smallest detail to 
the limits of the bold all-over composi- 
tion, all forms contribute to establish a 
unique pictorial mechanism — not a tem- 
poral, observed segment of reality but a 
profound creative statement in terms of 
the plastic reality of art itself. 

The Chinese masters, also, were little 
interested in recording external facts, 
either in their figure or in their land- 
scape paintings. Their Buddhas are sym- 
bols glowing with the life of the spirit, 
the figures not portraits but vehicles for 
a preconceived image, the garments struc- 
tural necessities, the meaning far deeper 
than the fixation of a pose. They rendered 
aspects of nature but neither imitated nor 
competed with what they saw. Their aim 
was not to copy — not even, necessarily, 
to achieve beauty; it was, above all, spirit- 
ual harmony. Thus their painting radiates 
inner being as a result of experience, not 
observation; the real force of the work 
of art lies behind its appearance. It does 
not matter what it is but how it is. 
Throughout the Orient the creative 
achievement was nurtured from within 
and, irrespective of existing objects, each 
work of art, from the poetic concept of 
a landscape to an elusive Bodhisattva or 
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a snarling demon, became a living thing 
with its own specific aura. The creative 
form itself was more significant than 
what it incidentally represented. The re- 
sult was a unity of aesthetic purpose un- 
known in the West. Counter to the 
realistic approach of Western artists, the 
Chinese masters followed a convention of 
intense formal expression. Without the 
use of anatomy, the human figure came 
to life as an abstract image and animals 
acquired the vitality of an eternal power 
crystallized within the design. As Hsieh 
Ho, a sixth-century painter, said: “It is 
the life movement of the spirit through 
the rhythm of things.” 

The skilful descriptive realism of 
Assyrian-Babylonian art was superseded 
by the introspection of the Egyptians 
whose abstract formal concept is summar- 
ized by the pyramids of the Old King- 
doms, 3000 B.c. Even in the best of the 
lifelike statues hewn from diorite, the 
portraiture is hardly more than incidental 
if we consider the unequaled sculptural 
order, the rhythm, and the vitality of the 
work in itself. In painting, realistic rep- 
resentation was subordinated to expressive 
conventions which showed the human 
figure not as it appears to the eye but as 
an assembled entity of its most character- 
istic attributes. Literal exactitude has 
never been the decisive factor in any 
creative art. Its chief merit is always the 
completeness with which inner vision and 
material have been blended into an essen- 
tial synthesis. This synthesis was achieved 
by the ancient Egyptians with superlative 
craftsmanship. The color in many of the 
painted mural reliefs is as fresh and incis- 
ive today as it was thousands of years ago. 

If representation in general and por- 
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traiture in particular were carried out 
with more intensified observation of in- 
dividuals in later dynasties, as under Ikhna- 
ton, it was still through psychological 
penetration rather than through visually 
recorded detail. Decadence occurred in 
the degree to which the bombast and 
conceit of the rulers outweighed the crea- 
tive freedom of the artists. 

This unrealistic attitude of creating 
something other than and beyond observ- 
able, familiar facts, this art of sugges- 
tion, inference, and evocation, is also a 
distinctive trait of the painters and sculp- 
tors of India. Again the human figure is 
rendered not as a replica of living individ- 
uals but as a particle of the cosmic order. 
There are no portraits of business tycoons, 
no water colors of autumn tints. Through 
century after century a potent inner sen- 
sibility, indifferent to the visible world, 
shaped the astounding art of India, an 
art abstract, anonymous, and fabulously 
imaginative. For several thousand years, 
in strict contrast to the Hellenic ideal of 
copying nature, East Indian artists iden- 
tified themselves with the spirit of things 
and the flow of life itself. It is noteworthy, 
however, that they also excelled in a con- 
crete sense, the temple of Angkor Wat in 
Indo-China being one of the largest build- 
ings in the world. 

The marvelously sensitive artists of an- 
cient Persia were equally detached from 
realistic representation until the fusion 
with Islam resulted in the absolute non- 
figurative Arabesque. Where figures, ani- 
mals, and other realistic elements were 
used, the merit still lies not in any literal 
rendition but in the deliberate disposition 
of pictorial accents, the refinement of con- 
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tour, and the finesse of the luxurious color 
relations. 

European art largely developed a tradi- 
tion of recorded facts, the facts of visual 
reality as well as the accepted moralistic 
personages, creatures, and phenomena of 
mythology and allegory. The essentially 
Oriental art of the early Christian period 
bears witness to an abstract, synthetic 
conception in Coptic tapestries and By- 
zantine architecture. A predominant use 
of mosaic is significant, since this is a 
process more suited to rich decorative 
formalization than to realistic interpreta- 
tion. From the fifth to the twelfth cen- 
tury the Byzantine attitude persisted: im- 
personal, unsentimental, vigorous in crea- 
tive invention. 

While Western artists were concerned 
with the materialistic problems of repre- 
sentation, perspective, and anatomy, the 
masters of the East were interested in the 
creation of abstract expressive form in 
outline and flat areas, excluding three- 
dimensional interpretation and the use of 
shadows. This attitude is in radical oppo- 
sition to the literal, imitative art of Greece 
and to Plato’s philistine credo on painting 
and poetry, a credo of strict visual obser- 
vation and of slavish representation so 
lifelike as to fool the birds. Normally, to 
paint for birds would be an eccentricity. 
But this is an art forever beloved by a 
Victorian-conditioned middle class that 
has not yet caught up with photography, 
an art peculiarly humorless, utterly lack- 
ing in the elegant and self-sufficient 
aesthetic reality of Crete. (And note that 
the illusory device of perspective in paint- 
ing did not recur until the Renaissance.) 

Whenever the cultural spirit of a peo- 
ple is weak, the weakness is reflected in 
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a superficially decorative art and in illus- 
trative comment. In its materialistic bluff 
and blunder, the Victorian age basked 
in the glory of the most florid remnants 
of Grecian antiquity. Yet, to be fair, one 
can see that in Greece, for the first time 
in the history of civilization, art is free 
from subservience to god or king. It is 
an art devoted to the glorification of man 
himself, rational and literal, an art of 
study and observation, not of intuition, 
its chief purpose the rendition of physical 
perfection. In the absence of any remain- 
ing murals or paintings of importance, 
and apart from the factual excellence of 
the best in sculpture, Greek art seems 
most fluent and inventive in the painted 
Archaic vases. Here, although the use of 
color is limited, the shape of the vessel 
and the applied design are in complete 
harmony — whereas, in later years, the 
vase becomes merely a surface for an illus- 
tration. In the former case, figures, ani- 
mals, and geometric patterns are unrealis- 
tic but structurally logical and integrated; 
in the latter, the painting is a storytelling 
afterthought. Judging by the exclusive 
use of red and black in their vases and by 
the shocking descriptions of their crudely 
painted statues, the Greeks appear to have 
been remarkably insensitive to color. In- 
stead of the organic severity of Egyptian 
form, naturalistic representation became 
the desirable goal. Longinus, in the third 
century, declared that “Art is perfect 
when it seems to be nature.” From the 
application of this criterion stems all art 
designated as “popular.” 

In Rome, lack of imagination and 
originality came to a climax in the stark, 
detailed realism that portrayed ruthless 
and dissipated politicians and glorified the 
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vulgar exhibitionism of the emperors. 
Here there is no trace of archaic Greek 
fancy or Etruscan elegance. It is blunt re- 
cording, a pictorial journalism with the 
triumphal arch as fitting advertisement of 
imperialism, the typical official art of a 
powerful nation. Of formal creative in- 
vention there is none. In the words of 
Pliny, written in the first century: 


It is extraordinary that when the price given 
to works of art has risen so enormously, art it- 
self should have lost its claim to our respect. 
The truth is that the aim of the artist, as of 
everyone else in our time, is to gain money, not 
fame, as in the old days when the noblest of 
their nation thought art one of the paths to 
glory, and ascribed it even to the gods. 


The murals of Pompeii are salient exam- 
ples of a decorative Roman style born of 
material wealth and artistic aridity. 


THE Goop and the Beautiful, in the sense 
so readily associated with the nineteenth 
century, had no place in the Barbaric, 
Romanesque, and Gothic arts that existed 
in Europe from the fourth to the fifteenth 
century. And even if the Sienese painters, 
from Duccio to Sassetta, filled their pic- 
tures with a sweet and gentle saintliness, 
they never lost their concern for the struc- 
tural functioning of a work of art. 

The Renaissance ushered in the illusion- 
istic method of three-dimensional paint- 
ing in light and shade. Figures and ani- 
mals are now rendered as if they were 
alive in an artificially contrived space. The 
trend is away from religious subjects to 
interpretations of real life. Gozzoli, de- 
parting from the formal aims of Cimabue 
and Giotto, records the splendor of the 
Medicis in superb illustrations. Artists like 
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Botticelli become fashionable, reviving the 
classicism of Greece; and technical perfec- 
tion culminates in Leonardo da Vinci, the 
master academician. There is no longer the 
mystic glow of the Sienese, nor the sur- 
prise of daringly associated objects and 
shapes that we get from Lorenzo Monaco; 
instead, we find intellectual formulas of 
composition and naturalistic research. 
Leonardo championed that worldly and 
materialistic art which is guaranteed to 
please the public, whether presented in the 
accomplished superficialities of Raphael, 
the sentimental storytelling of Murillo, 
the slick artifice of Joshua Reynolds, or 
the saccharine inanities of Greuze. It is 
art which requires no mind; it has neither 
spiritual implication nor searching form. 
A child can understand it. 

But since human ingenuity has invented 
many things unsuitable for children, it is 
reasonable that there should also be an 
art of different requirements and higher 
merit. One of its most exalted represen- 
tatives is Michelangelo. At a time when 
fraud and licentiousness ran riot in Italy 
he created — against his will and by the 
order of the Pope —the most stirring, 
masterful, dramatic mural paintings ever 
attempted by one man. Michelangelo’s art 
is representative, yet his figures are far 
from realistic and certainly not senti- 
mental. They are not people with whom 
one could imagine sitting down to break- 
fast. They are the medium, as it were, 
for a powerful emotional expression, con- 
ceived as vast pictorial documents. In 
Michelangelo no less than in the Venetian 
masters — Titian, Tintoretto, Giorgione 
—it is not the subject matter which 
makes the work important but the essence 
of its creative attitude, for no matter what 
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was painted the quality remained the 
same. The serious student does not visit 
a museum to see a landscape of Toledo or 
a rickety chair; he goes to see a painting 
by El Greco or Van Gogh, leaving the 
befuddled dilettante to marvel at the 
exquisite detail of a Bellini, the extraneous 
fluff of Fragonard, the anecdotal trivia 
of Ter Borch. 

After Italian painting had degenerated 
into empty photographic exactitude and 
pretty romantic scenes, El Greco re-estab- 
lished the function of creative form. And 
here again it is less important that we 
recognize the features of his saints or the 
corpse of Count Orgaz than that we are 
moved by the vibrant intensity of his 
conception: his surging form, his wilful 
disproportion, the upward sweep of his 
composition, the impact of his somber 
revelations flashing in electric greens and 
bleeding crimson. Thus St. Dominic, for 
instance, is not — and cannot be — a por- 
trait. It is an image in the initially ab- 
stract sense, more akin in meaning and 
appearance to a ritualistic Ashanti carving 
than to the Blue Boy. 

Perhaps no art so perfectly offers the 
comforts of mediocrity as Flemish paint- 
ing, of which Michelangelo wrote: 


The paintings of Flanders seem beautiful to 
women, especially to the very old and very 
young ones, as also to monks and nuns and to 
a few persons of quality who are blind to 
rhythmic values. It is an anecdotal and senti- 
mental art, which aims only at success and 
obtains it easily, not by value of painting but 
by its subject matter. The painters select things 
that gladden one, particularly saints and pious 
figures, for which tears are always ready. 


Different from the narrative art of the 
Van Eycks, Memling, van der Weyden, 
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and Dirk Bouts is that of Jerome Bosch, 
who was hampered neither by stagnant 
religious formulas nor by Flemish illustra- 
tive tradition. His is painting of the mind, 
a mind of unlimited imagination; yet, 
for all his riotous fantasy, he builds and 
organizes his work with more solidity and 
order than his conventional forerunners 
and contemporaries. While others falsified 
local poverty to the point of the pictur- 
esque, Bosch was deeply immersed in his 
commentary on the universal hopelessness 
of man’s behavior. His great follower, 
Brueghel, was virtually forgotten in the 
eighteenth century’s frivolity and the 
nineteenth’s superficiality; appreciation of 
his work had to await a revived conscious- 
ness of formal values. 

The expressions and gestures of the 
figures represented by Brueghel are no 
more realistic than those of Piero della 
Francesca. They are only incidentally 
typical as they fit the requirements of 
subject or event; their raison d’étre is the 
expression of the artist. If a reaching arm 
had to be placed farther up or down, to 
left or right, Brueghel’s concern was above 
all with improvement of composition 
rather than with realistic illusion. 

Although Europe was saturated for 
four centuries with genre painting, it also 
produced masters such as Diirer, whose 
comprehension of abstract art was demon- 
strated by his pertinent and keen admira- 
tion for the samples of Mayan and Aztec 
art which reached Europe during his life- 
time, and Rembrandt, who retained his 
integrity to the last, indifferent to 4 pub- 
lic interested only in prostituting his art. 
His achievement disproves the notion that 
“you've got to give the people what they 
want.” Beyond subject matter and physi- 
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cal fidelity Rembrandt was intensely con- 
cerned about the realization of his art: 
its form, its method, and its expression. 
He had all that the unimaginative re- 
corders of visual reality — Jan Steen, de 
Hooch, and Ter Borch — had not. They 
painted “scenes,” Rembrandt created 
works of art. 

The nineteenth century with its indus- 
trial expansion and materialistic success 
brought about a new demand for paint- 
ings as inoffensive decoration — and en- 
couraged dealers in and collectors of the 
kind of art immortalized to this day in 
calendars and advertising. John Ruskin 
flatly stated, “No great school ever yet 
existed which had not for primal aim the 
representation of some natural fact as 
truly as possible.” William Blake, on the 
other hand, found that “nature has no 
outline, but imagination has.” His interest 
was in expression and design, not nature; 
in pictorial order, not literal statement. 
He felt that “natural objects always did 
and do weaken, deaden and obliterate 
imagination in me.” Similarly, Franz Boas 
has recently pointed out: 


There is nothing to show that the mere con- 
templation of nature or of natural objects de- 
velops a sense of fixed form. Form and creation 
by our own activities are essential features of 
art. 


Amid the nineteenth-century morass of 
sentimentality which blandly and un- 
knowingly followed upon so uncompro- 
mising and impassioned a commentator 
on human stupidity as Goya, the Impres- 
sionists emerged—and with them 
Cézanne. Although a keen student of 
nature, Cézanne adhered to realization, 
not realism; to the realization of an art 
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form. He did not copy nature; he re- 
created the objects he observed as de- 
tached compositions, filling them with his 
searching and constructive personality — 
a procedure hopelessly “wrong” according 
to the more popular tenets of the Renais- 
sance but intensely convincing when seen 
as the reality of Cézanne. Instead of using 
color merely as an adjunct to design in 
the manner of Ingres, he employed it di- 
rectly to express his image. A work of art 
so conceived is the result of an intention 
instead of a reflection of an object. Since 
Cézanne, by way of Cubism, every pro- 
gressive trend from Expressionism to Non- 
objectivism has been basically abstract. 


RESPONSIBILITY for the evaluation of a 
work of art is generally relegated, or con- 
demned, to such vagaries as judgment by 
the public or by posterity. At the same 
time it would seem that artists exist in 
spite of the public rather than because of | 
it. Long before the increasing isolation of 
the creative artist from a society bent on 
obliterating itself with technology, 
Cézanne announced: 


The labor which brings about progress in one’s 
own calling is sufficient compensation for a 
lack of comprehension on the part of fools. 
..» The artist can only appeal to a restricted 
number of people. 


He has been supported by a critical chorus 
since. In the same vein, the historian, 
Baron Joseph van der Elst (in The Last 
Flowering of the Middle Ages) states: 


If it is misunderstood, the work of art must 
not be blamed for it; the mind of the observer 
only must be made responsible for such a mis- 
take. Popular appeal is in direct ratio to popular 
comprehension. It is a measure of merit if the 
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level of popular comprehension is high; it is no 
measure at all if popular comprehension does 
not exist. 


Oscar Wilde stated it more blithely: “Art 
should never try to be popular. The pub- 
lic should try to make itself artistic.” 
To condemn a realistic painter because 
he is not an abstractionist would be futile. 
The most valid criticism of those artists 
in our time who follow the realistic tradi- 
tion is displayed in their own obvious in- 
feriority to the masters of the past. Picasso 


has asked: 


Why cling desperately to everything that has 
already fulfilled its promise? From the painters 
of the aborigines, the primitives, whose work 
is obviously different from nature, down to 
those artists who, like David, Ingres and even 
Bouguereau, believed in painting nature as it 
is, art has always been art and not nature. 


Even the worst examples of down-to- 
earth official art that clutter our parks 
and public buildings produce the total 
effect of a gallery of phantoms; they are 
the product of a wishful imagination that 
forever tries to compensate for a dubious 
reality. A further point in relation to the 
fetish of realism has been raised by Franz 
Boas —a point most pertinent to our 
aesthetic dilemma today: 


If representative art did develop into absolute 
realism, stereoscopic color photography would 
be the highest type of art, but this is obviously 
not the case. Setting aside the emotional appval 
of the object itself, an accurate copy of a nat- 
ural object, such as a glass flower, a painted 
carving, an imitation of natural sounds, may 
attain an intense emotional appeal, they may 
excite our admiration on account of the skill 
of execution; their artistic value will always 


depend upon the presence of a formal element 
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that is not identical with the form found in 
nature. 


The artist paints not because he sees some- 
thing but because he has within himself 
the impulse to create something mever seen 
before. The Impressionists practiced a 
purely visual art without ulterior mean- 
ing: the transposition of physically re- 
corded sensations of light and color. Since 
Cézanne and especially through the in- 
fluence of Picasso, this attitude has 
changed. It became evident that beyond 
the rendition of a subject or thought a 
painting could engender response in an 
absolute sense. Thus, some artists incor- 
porated science and the machine, others 
dissociated themselves from all but the 
pure function of color and form. Sheeler 
in painting photographically exact fac- 
tories and ships, Honegger in transcribing 
the sounds of a train, achieved little more 
than an extenuated naturalism. There is 
no essential difference between Wagner's 
thunder music or “The Flight of the 
Bumblebee” and the anvil beats of the 
early Shostakovitch. In this sense, “La 
Conga Atomica” is more modern! Instead 
of copying new appearances 4 la Dali, pro- 
gressive artists searched for new methods 
of expression. Such a procedure is substan- 
tially and creatively different from the 
motives of traditional realism which is, 
of necessity, confined to the limits of opti- 
cal illusion. 

Art cannot, however, be viewed accur- 
ately as a constantly developing phenome- 
non; it can only be valued fairly in rela- 
tion to its period. A given style, different 
from or distasteful to our aesthetic prefer- 
ence, does not necessarily denote inability 
on the artist’s part; it is a formulation 


characteristic of a particular creative aim. 
All good art is good and, as Oscar Wilde 
also averred, “All good work looks per- 
fectly modern.” As for technical accom- 
plishment, the Inca masons of Peru and 
the sculptors of Egypt, for example, 
shaped stone by their primitive methods 
as precisely as we do with electric drills. 
Are we going backward or forward? The 
comparison of an African Bushman paint- 
ing with, say, Miro’s “Dutch Interior” 
leaves us wondering. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? In his evaluation 
of contemporary art, entitled Art as the 
Evolution of Visual Knowledge, Charles 
Biederman rejects intuition, emotions, and 
fantasy in his plea for the Constructionists 
who, in his opinion, comprise “the only 
school directly advocating an entirely new 
medium for an entirely new epoch in hu- 
man history and art” — on the basis that 
“these artists do not advocate an escape 
of any kind.” 

If, in Mr. Biederman’s opinion, the old 
forms of escape painting, including those 
of Matisse and Picasso, are bound to dis- 
tortions from nature, the Construction- 
ists” art is no less fantasy in relation to the 
industrial functioning of the new mate- 
rials which, in their hands, become 
shadowy reflections of the practical pur- 
poses for which they are intended. Utili- 
tarian structures and industrially manu- 
factured equipment organically contain 
the formal interest artificially sought after 
by Constructionists and automatically 

"produce a limitless variety of rudimentary 
fragments of the type arbitrarily assem- 
bled (or mathematically calculated?) by 

the machine artist. Plexiglas and copper 
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tubing are made for commercial purposes; 
their application to playful decorative in- 
ventions is patently secondary. 

Physics, chemistry, engineering; all 
create abstract form in the course of ex- 
perimentation, laboratory analysis, and 
actual practice, but in the aesthetic sense 
this form is incidental to its original con- 
tent. Recognition of beauty in the pat- 
tern of an electric spark or a magnified 
section of fibre is on a level with admira- 
tion of a beautiful sunset. Even the fact 
that such natural phenomena have been 
recorded through ingenious selective 
photography does not make them art, 
any more than geometric string models 
constructed to prove a scientific point 
are art, no matter how fascinating they 
may be. The procedure of creating a work 
of art must be specific and intentional. 

Mr. Biederman further states: 


In time the Constructionist form of Machine- 
art will be accepted quite as naturally as the 
Photograph. For all the present forms of non- 
Camera art that have arisen in our times, only 
the genuine Constructionist works are suitable 
for meeting the demands of mass production; 
they are adapted to being made from beginning 
to end with precision Machines, the instru- 
ments of mass production. 


Unfortunately for Mr. Biederman’s prog- 
nosis there has never been a mass demand 
for any genuine art; to suppose that eny 
form of art in our culture will sell as 
readily as vacuum cleaners is unrealistic. 
Clearly, if mass demand were the criterion, 
we should have Shakespeare or T. S. Eliot 
on television more often than Hopalong 
Cassidy. To hear Bach on every radio 
down the street every day advances 
neither Bach’s art nor one’s enjoyment. 
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To see the same or similar machine-made 
Constructionist devices in every third 
house would be equally fruitless. In time 
it would require the same immunity that 
enables us to put up with color prints of 
Whistler’s “Mother.” The very virtue of 
handmade objects, it should be unneces- 
sary to add, is that no two are alike. Multi- 
plication by precision machine automati- 
cally destroys the inherent character of a 
single work of art. In any case, precision 
in itself is not an indispensable quality. 
Norman Rockwell is precise; does that 
make him a better artist than Fra An- 
gelico? 

None the less, whether we oppose or 


favor it, the attitude of the Construction- 
ists is further proof of a universal ten- 
dency to produce art divorced from the 
appearances of nature and is justified by 
the establishment of independent values 
through an organic function. It is another 
mutation which underlines the fact that 
the concept of realism is limited to a minor 
phase in the history of plastic art. From 
the earliest forms of facial decoration and 
shamanistic symbolism through the great 
achievements of the Orient and Byzan- 
tium to the present, art has found its 
most potent expression through man’s 
mind — through the nonvisual, the ab- 
stract. 


Luxury Train through Desert 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


As a lovely, monstrous beast it moves through wasteland; 
circuitous or straight, it speeds 

where kin of murdered Indians without arrows 

look through the eyes of yesteryear that bleeds. 


Fantastic postals wait; all from a distance 
inspire the voices: “Ab.” 

In pretty pictures through the colored windows 
Indian hunger is never seen to gnaw. 


Stream-lined, moderne, the moving, windowed tavern, 
the fearless waiter with the drink: 

comfort is here, all that the agent promised; 

besides, one need not even think. 


| 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


Ich bin ein Cowboy aus Texas 


JOHN B. JACKSON 


COMIC BOOKS are generally held to be a recent 
American invention, but I seem to remember 
something very like them almost thirty years 
ago in France. Brightly colored, printed on 
pulp paper with page after page of action 
pictures of all shapes with an explanatory text, 
those adventure stories for children had the 
same appeal three decades ago and were almost 
as widely read by small boys and girls in Europe 
as are their modern counterparts in America. 

As to the content, they were very different: 
the pamphlets (only the Christmas issues were 
bound) were not only for children, they were 
about children as well; children who took rides 
in balloons, went on long journeys into the 
country, served as drummer-boys in Napoleon’s 
army; who entered, without the intermediary 
of a dream, into a magic world. But if the 
pictures and anecdote were naive, the text was 
charged with information and uplift; it con- 
stituted a solemn and adult gloss, a running 
commentary on the proceedings. No writing 
for children now dares be so openly didactic; 
and yet I believe it was precisely this tone 
which made those comics so congenial to the 
small reader. Even in a make-believe world 
grownups were always present to guide and in- 
struct; in a very literal sense they were always 
part of the picture. 

If Guy and Roger, age twelve and fourteen, 
travel through the African jungle their uncle, 
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the famous explorer, is sure to be in charge of 
the safari. Paul has an adventure on a runaway 
horse; his father rescues him. Napoleon re- 
wards the brave drummer-boy. Even Becassine, 
the moon-faced peasant girl whose half-witted 
escapades continue to delight the youngest 
Frenchmen, is always saved from the conse- 
quences of her foolishness by an adult. It was 
as if the innocence and freedom of the child’s 
world were guaranteed by the protective adult 
world surrounding it. 

It will not be hard to believe that by our 
mid-century American taste these adventure 
stories were extraordinarily tepid. But they 
were also harmless and that, I suppose, is why 
they were never forbidden, why they were 
even allowed at school and at bedtime. They 
threatened neither the established order of the 
day nor the night’s sleep; no child ever woke 
up screaming after having read the Journal des 
Enfants. But that was a generation ago, and 
even by the more conservative standards of 
Europe those proto-comics have since lost most 
of their appeal. I have looked for them on news- 
stands and in bookstores many times since the 
war, but very few of them seem to have sur- 
vived. The names of the characters I had, of 
course, long since forgotten, but the page-boys 
at the court of Louis XIV, the talking animals, 
the gaitered children escorted by nurses with 
veils have apparently vanished for good. Grand- 
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mother no longer demonstrates in twenty-four 
colored pictures how to be kind to the poor. 

Illustrated children’s papers are, however, 
more numerous than before, and what has hap- 
pened is that a whole new group of heroes has 
arisen to take the place of the old. When I be- 
came acquainted with the newcomers I saw 
that they were actually not very different. The 
Supermen and Space Cadets and Master Detec- 
tives and the self-appointed defenders of hu- 
man rights, so much in demand with us in 
America, appear to enjoy little popularity in 
Europe. Possibly a touch of self-reliance and of 
boldness distinguishes the latter-day paragons 
from their more docile predecessors. For awhile, 
indeed, the Young Communist press made 
much of teen-age members of the French Re- 
sistance, and depicted small patriots blowing 
up troop trains with the best of them. But that 
is an old story now. It is true that teachers and 
parents sometimes object to the poor drafts- 
manship in the European comics, and to the 
liberties often taken with grammar. There is 
much talk—in ineffectual circles—about the 
barbarization of taste, but very little (as far 
as I could discover) about the barbarization of 
morals. “Juvenile literature in this country,” 
a French commentator remarked, “‘is still phil- 
istine, zodphile and patriotic.” The cast has 
changed, but not much else. Hunters of wild 
animals and of buried treasure, soldiers in Indo- 
China, youthful bearers of the White Man’s 
burden—particularly popular in Italy for some 
reason—are the usual protagonists; and of 
course cowboys enjoy an astonishing prestige. 
The cast has changed and so has the setting; 
yet in the background is still the familiar and 
important figure, the adult. He is now the of- 
ficer, the ship’s captain, the bearded leader of 
the polar expedition; but under every guise 
recognizable as the embodiment of parental au- 
thority. 


IT IS ALWAYS AGREEABLE to see a familiar face 
again; and after studying a welter of European 
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comics I was happy to observe that their heroes 
were still obeying their fathers, and coming 
out firmly for what was right, even while en- 
gaged in fighting Malayan pirates or hobnob- 
bing with rough characters in the Foreign Le- 
gion. Nevertheless, in the meantime, other 
friends had come my way, other literary types 
whose charm likewise resides in their consis- 
tency. The cowboy was perhaps the most im- 
portant of these; the cowboy, that is to say, 
of films and Western fiction. For you cannot 
live very long in the Southwest without be- 
coming intimately acquainted with the cowboy 
and his peculiarities, so that you instantly per- 
ceive (and resent) any abnormal interpretation 
of his behavior. Discovering that since my day 
this figure had become very popular with 
young readers in Europe, I naturally was in- 
terested to see how he fared in European comics 
—and learned that he had suffered a sea-change 
of a drastic and significant sort. 

Drastic (though hardly significant) is the 
change in his outward appearance; the crossed 
bandoliers, the hatbrim tilted up in front, the 
fringed gauntlets can no doubt be ascribed to 
a sort of cultural lag. Teddy Roosevelt and 
Buffalo Bill are still the European prototypes 
as far as cowboy costume goes. No less drastic 
and certainly more significant (since it results 
from the free play of the imagination) is the 
change in cowboy behavior. As Europe sees it, 
the cowboy is invariably one of a group. A 
dozen or more cowboys ride together, shoot to- 
gether, gather around a campfire after a hard 
day’s buffalo hunting. The group has a leader, 
of course; nothing quite so formal as a captain 
or a colonel, yet not the so-called “born” leader 
who imposes himself upon his equals: a leader 
somewhere between the two, a chief whose au- 
thority derives from his holding the purse 
strings or from some special knowledge or tal- 
ent. 

Furthermore, this group of riders is no casual 
or temporary banding together of adventurers 
for one brief undertaking; it has, on the con- 
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trary, a definite long-range purpose. The Amer- 
ican reader of Westerns is usually content with 
an intrigue involving little more than a dis- 
pute over a water hole or a stagecoach robbery, 
provided the action is lively enough. But if I 
have read the European comics correctly, the 
young reader in that part of the world demands 
of his cowboys that they “carve out an em- 
pire,” dislocate the established gold prices, 
crush a revolution or an Indian uprising. Their 
function, in short, is to make history, not to 
herd cows; and though there is precious little 
indication in the average American Western of 
what the cowboy’s calling actually is, he does 
occasionally wield a branding iron or search 
for a lost steer. In Europe he disdains these 
duties. 

When, after reading these distorted versions 
of what is, after all, an Ametican phenomenon, 
you begin to get their drift, you are likely to 
wonder how the European child manages to 
participate in this violent and complex life. 
And the answer, as I see it, is that he does not; 
he observes it from the outside. He knows that 
(in his society at least) his own world and that 
of adults are still very distinct; transition from 
one to another calls for the presence and advice 
of teachers and parents and older brothers and 
sisters and such literature as he can compre- 
hend. At best he can pretend to be a child- 
cowboy, a miniature and playful version like 
the drummer-boy of Napoleon’s legions: con- 
tent to associate with his elders without aspir- 
ing to be one of them. No matter how popular 
the cowboy may be in European juvenile litera- 
ture, you will see few or no children in cowboy 
costume or playing with cowboy toys. 

On the other hand, it is scarcely necessary 
to state that the American child knows little or 
no formal initiation into adulthood. Whenever 
he chooses, he identifies himself with adult ac- 
tivities whether he really takes part in them 
or not. If a ten-year-old American decks him- 
self out in chaps and Stetson and pistol holster 
he is probably not so much giving free rein to 


his fancy as he is disguising himself as a 
grownup; instead of creating his own private 
childish world, he is invading ours—or so he 
fondly imagines. 

It so happens that the cowboy of American 
fiction is the ideal model for the self-assertive 
child. Not only because he is depicted as bold 
and pugnacious and gorgeously clad, but be- 
cause in American legend, pulp or film version, 
the cowboy is essentially the hero without par- 
ents, without traditional or social ties. Some 
time ago it was very correctly pointed out that 
the cowboy of popular American literature is 
actually the direct descendant of a figure com- 
mon in many Old World myths: the repudiated 
or neglected younger son who sets out, armed 
with nothing but his wit and courage, to make 
his fortune. He has exchanged the European 
forest for the Western range, the magic talis- 
man for a horse and rifle; instead of overcom- 
ing the monster he fights rustlers and the cor- 
rupt sheriff. But he is still the same orphan 
hero as Hercules and Siegfried and Tristram 
and Huckleberry Finn—and Oedipus. And he 
is still enviable because of his parentless condi- 
tion. The American cowboy no more needs the 
advice of his parents than Jack-and-the-Bean- 
stalk needed (or heeded) the advice of his 
mother. “Call me Slim; that’s all the name I 
use out here. I come from back East—never 
mind where or why.” Not much pride of fam- 
ily there! 

This is an aspect of the cowboy which 
Europe, and particularly youthful Europe, does 
not understand. And yet the cowboy is still 
to these Europeans an immensely appealing 
character, standing for something different, 
but in their eyes no less valuable than with us. 
I think of a dark and deserted Swiss railroad 
station, well after midnight, where I heard a 
small group of Swiss recruits, going off to the 
army, singing with much feeling (and singing 
far better than the artists of Del Rio or Clint) 
“Ich bin ein Cowboy aus Texas” to the tune 
of “The Red River Valley.” It had an earnest, 
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almost a dedicatory ring to it, appropriate for 
young men about to serve their country. And 
again in that same Switzerland—which shares 
with our Southwest an interest in cows and 
mountains if little else—I bought in some small 
town Volume One, Number One of a four- 
page monthly paper called “Le Boequerou.” A 
boequerou (the editor explained) is a figure 
common in the Far-West where he goes about 
righting wrongs and arousing public opinion. 
“We are not tall and handsome,” he added, “we 
are not skilled with the rope and the re- 
volver—” but his instinct, so he believed, was 
that of the Buckaroo. I never saw the second 
issue; it probably never appeared. To paraphrase 
Frost, how can one start the Great Moral Re- 
volt in Switzerland when life goes on so unter- 
ribly? 

A last instance of how the cowboy looks to 
his Old World admirers: two small Dutch girls 
looked out of a train window and saw a heap 
of ruins. “Men did that when they were fight- 
ing,” the elder explained. “Cowboys?” the 
younger hopefully inquired. Well, almost. At 
least cowboys as Europe understands them: 
ruthless and disciplined men fighting in defense 
of a social tradition—or fighting to replace it 
with another. Not freelancers, not our anony- 
mous and lonely rider; men inspired by a cul- 
tural tradition, and of course with a leader. 

They say that Hitler’s favorite light reading 
consisted of the novels of Carl May. May wrote 


juveniles during the latter half of the last cen- 
tury about Mexico and the Southwest—neither 
of which regions he knew at all. No one, prob- 
ably not even Hitler, ever pretended that May’s 
books possessed literary merit. But they were 
full of Indians, Mexicans, and cowboys, all in- 
extricably involved in grand-scale intrigue. 
May’s cowboys were the instruments of inter- 
national political maneuverings and were, in 
consequence, as remote as possible from Little 
Joe the Wrangler, dying on the Lone Prairie. 
But for all their absurdity, his cowboys prob- 
ably did fulfil the role he assigned them— 
though not perhaps as May intended; they 
helped shape history, and particularly the his- 
tory of Europe during the last twenty years. 
The omniscient, omnipotent leader with his 
booted and fearless followers may well have 
been a dream that May inspired. At all events 
his books are still being widely read in Central 
Europe. 

Strange things seem to have resulted from 
the contemplation at long distance of our 
southwestern cowhand. In Western Europe he 
is the source of inspiration to disciplined un- 
conventional action, while over here he becomes 
more and more the symbol of solitary freedom. 
I have no doubt that somewhere a cowboy lurks 
behind the Iron Curtain. We would not recog- 
nize him by his appearance, or even by his ac- 
tions, but by his place of habitation—the bor- 
derland between the child’s world and our own. 


Canyon Road MARY FOSTER 


CANYON ROAD is narrow, twisting, dusty, and 
noisy. Adobe houses form the walls of the Can- 
yon, and the floor of the Canyon is a corduroy, 
dusty clay which swirls and blows as the de- 
vout Spanish Catholics wind an informal pil- 
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gtimage to Cristo Rey Church, singing and 
calling to each other, brushing and slapping at 
the dust on their clothes; as caballeros race by 
on swift horses with a thunderous applause of 
hoofs, and the riders contemptuously revile the 


scrawny miscellaneous dogs which emerge from 
the dust to scramble and clamor at the fur- 
iously drumming legs of the horses; as children 
rollick on their way to school, giggling and 
kicking at the dust; as cars hoot their horns 
and clatter over the washboard floor whishing 
through the creamy-red cloud; as giant trucks 
lumber around the strangling curves, throt- 
tling their powerful engines, double-shifting 
toward the small dispensaries, from which 
blares the music of the American mariachi, 
the juke box, and out of which swagger Span- 
ish youths defiantly resuming the tradition of 
the old-country meriachis by sobbing—“Bor- 
rachito Me Voy”—on their narrow, twisting, 
dusty, and noisy trek up the canyon. 

Every season, every weather, every time of 
day, every temperamental occasion has its char- 
acteristic noise: a man beats his wife with a 
smacking, thudding, screaming; a funeral pro- 
cession grieves toward the church with the 
police-guard siren venting a short intermittent 
moan at each twist of the road; a parked 
bicycle crunches beneath the wheels of a veer- 
ing truck, and brakes suffer to a dead stop; a 
mother frets and clucks at her néfios to stay out 
of the Canyon; cats throatily murmur or 
ecstatically shrill their love; dogs, outraged at 
intruders, dispute and mumble at each other; 
a fire engine clangs to a gently bubbling tar- 
roof blaze; Cristo Rey Church bells imper- 
iously demand a special Mass with persistent 
tolling; a case of beer bottles jolts from a 
truck, cracking and smashing into the corru- 
gated road; someone retches in the dark in the 
Canyon; three firecrackers riot for no appar- 
ent celebration; a mother summons her child 
with a strident whistle; the child sobs his pro- 
tests accompanied by a whap, bat, whap against 
the solid-sounding seat of his dusty jeans; a 
shuddering taxi bleats its horn for a passenger, 
and while its driver waits impatiently its Span- 
ish-accented radio announces other calls, other 
passengers who wait impatiently; a police car 
cruises by, its radio cataloguing the crimes of 


life with blatant lack of interest; a hushed 
voice informs the night, ‘‘Pasen buenos 
noches”; a car door slams; a house door clicks. 
Rain splats in the dust; rain gushes from 
canales and cataracts into puddles; hail 
machine-guns against windows; tires crunch 
over snow; chains flap and rattle over ice; the 
wind whispers and raps cottonwoods and pop- 
lars against the adobe canyon walls; lightning 
snaps and thunder grumbles and threatens in 
the late afternoon of a hot day; an Anglo boy 
methodically guns his unmuffled hot rod, cre- 
ating a frenzied private thunder. 
Motorcycles explode down the canyon; 
motorbikes cough through the dust; a potential 
musician quarrels with a breathy, unrelenting 
saxophone; the bow and the strings of a violin 
cantankerously complain of each other’s prox- 
imity; a recorded Mozart concerto, its minuet 
grace strangely alien, counterpoints the strum- 
ming, chordant guitar of a soft-voiced Spanish 
vocalist who cautiously sings that he once loved 
her ojos, her dientes, her labios, her boca, but 
now he has lost her ojos, her dientes, her labios, 
her boca; a radio Minister of Faith yells at the 
world to Redeem Itself or Hell and Damnation 
Will Be Its Eternal End, while a lonely cowboy, 
nasally vibrating with his electric guitar, 
laments to the world the agony of his loneli- 
ness, his excruciating love for his horse and for 
Texas; an older sister bawls her authority over 
her brother; the younger brother screams his 
demands of the baby; two nuns squashily tread 
on the dust, murmuring Hail Marys; unhooked 
screen doors bang in the wind; garbage can 
lids clank down over their obscene insides; a 
fire crackles and hisses in an oil-can incinera- 
tor; a drunken old man slaps his uneven steps 
on the swirling dust and incoherently spits his 
hate in a spasmodic jumble of curses; a new 
baby sucks in its breath, gasping its hunger in 
a pathetic fortissimo; a woman laughs softly; 
a man laughs softly; saws discordantly rape 
the knots of pifion; separately wailing children 
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form a symphony with no common theme; a 
dog howls at his confinement, inciting untied 
hoards of other dogs to a contagious frenzy of 
protest; a beer can smacks a telephone pole with 
metallic emptiness; a full-volume radio an- 
nouncer sententiously proclaims that pan es 
basico, followed by the inevitable voices of 
American soap-opera whose synthetic drama 
clottingly resounds across the ochreous dust of 
Canyon Road. 

The Cristo Rey Church bell tolls out the 


Night Wind in Spring 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


hour, on the hour, and every hour on the hour; 
a harsh-throated news commentator tries to 
shout above all the noise—above the screaming 
children, the dogs, and the bells, above the gui- 
tars, the anguished violins, the muffled com- 
plaints of heat or cold or loneliness, above the 
clatter of machines and the drumming of hoofs 
—that we are listening for the loudest noise of 
all, the definitive noise, a noise that will end all 
noise, and for an eruption of dust that will set- 
tle all dust on Canyon Road. 


Two yellow dandelion shields do not make spring, 
nor do the wild duck swimming by the shore, 
so self-possessed, so white of side and breast, 
nor, I suppose, the change in land-birds’ calls, 
softened and sweetened to a courting note, 

nor the new colors twigs are taking on, 

not even the sun which rises early now 

and lingers almost until dinner time. 

We, too, are valid instruments, we, too, can say 
if this is spring or only waning winter. 
Tonight the wind is loud about our chimney. 
There’s no new moon in the sky, nothing but stars: 
the Dipper upright on its shining handle, 
Sirius bright above a neighbor’s house, 

and this wind roaming, not enough to scrape 

a branch along the roof, or try the shutters 

for one to bang. No, just enough to cry 

and cry and cry against the stalwart chimney 
as though it were a wanderer who had come 
down half the world to find one only door 

and that door locked and nothing answering. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE X 


of it has been to take the mind away from the 
essence. There is always the classical case of a 
motion picture titled The Big House for which 
orders went to press agents to “suppress the 
prison angle.” Nor, until De Mille’s Greatest 
Show on Earth, would a motion picture com- 
pany admit that a circus picture had a circus 
angle, this being thought box-office poison. 

And there was always the factory-fabricated 
slogan for a film version of Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice which concentrated on 
Laurence Olivier and Greer Garson in terms 
of two earlier movies, as follows: “Rebecca's 
husband gets Mrs. Chips.” So much for a lit- 
erary classic on celluloid. 

Other publicity efforts in more rarefied ar- 
tistic regions have been equally disingenuous 
although more subtle. 

There has been so much of this in artistic 
salesmanship for all mediums that it has no 
lasting effect. Besides, the ultimate consumer, 
once he is in a darkened theater or concert hall, 
forgets all he has been told. 

There is, however, a need for a healthier and 
more generous receptivity in the public, and 
it can be induced. It is probably a task first for 
a psychiatrist and then for a public relations 
man. It must begin with the postulate that 
the public no less than the opus has a function. 
At present the burden is assumed entirely by 
the opus. The public does not owe it endorse- 
ment but it is absolutely obligated to give it 
open ears or open eyes. 

The public brings, instead, a set of confused 
defense mechanisms to the great event. And 
what is being defended? Only the individual’s 
ego which, at any later point, is the most tri- 
fling element in the place. 

But it is there, nevertheless, raw, assertive, 
and supersensitive. About to be seen or heard 
is an opus without scholarly sanction or dis- 
avowal, without orientation in that insecure 
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world of taste and judgment. The orchestra 
seat is the uneasy chair. 

If the new opus is a work of music it must 
necessarily sound strange harmonies, exhibit 
novel contrapuntal devices, aspire to effects 
beyond all previous musical experience. Most 
Americans have not come easily by their cul- 
tural attitudes. They are, at best, instructed 
and strained. Here is something which, by its 
very nature, must cut the culture from its 
moorings. 

Even the more informed part of the public 
is challenged. It is cultist, more likely, and does 
the new opus belong to the cult? If it does it 
is probably an imitation of the master. If it 
does not it is an outrage. 

In the nineteenth century, the situation was 
often political. César Franck’s one symphony, 
a great one today, was belittled not sixty-four 
years ago chiefly because it was “Wagnerian” 
in texture. The dominant French composers 
were professedly anti- Wagner because, we sup- 
pose, Wagner was a German and there had 
been a Franco-Prussian War. 

The attitude held for two decades when the 
mad boys of Paris, chiefly expatriate Russians 
like Stravinsky and Prokofiev, introduced the 
barbaric sounds of a new world into concert 
halls that had heard only the serene elegances 
of Saint-Saéns, Delibes, and Roussel. 

The Brahms-Wagner war in Vienna came 
out of the truculence of the Wagner coterie, 
chief spokesman of which was the pamphleteer- 
ing Wagner. Brahms was their whipping boy 
and Brahms, for his side, was the neoclassical 
hero to oppose such vulgar romanticism. 

The divergence, we think, set back the cause 
of Brahms by a quarter of a century. Only 
within the last two decades has Brahms been 
discovered and enjoyed for what he was, the 
most romantic composer of the era. 

The case of The Rake’s Progress and other 
recent Stravinsky works is probably such a 
compounding of doctrines as only Stravinsky 
could have impelled. The composer, still alive 
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and fecund, is a practical but also a searching 
man. 

Fully forty years ago he astounded the w 
with the scores of Petrouchka, Le Sacre du 
Printemps, L’Oiseau de Feu and others, designed 
chiefly for ballet but so interesting independ- 
ently as to outlive their raisons d’étre. 

Most modernists—that is, modernists of the 
thirties—hailed Petrouchka as the dawn of 
“linear counterpoint,” the turning point in 
the development of orchestra noise and motion, 
out of which some wonderful music has come. 

But Stravinsky, feeling that he had gone as 
far as he could in the romantic and program- 
matic music of his time, instinctively worked 
toward leaner and sparser sound, toward the 
transparencies of chamber music, toward not 
only Bach but pre-Bach forms—and finally has 
come up with a Mozart-type opera that sounds 
strangely modern. 

He has left his first and most devoted fol- 
lowers in a position where they must either 
abandon his earlier sensations or repudiate his 
later. So a bit of resentment over being scorned 
or betrayed is mixed up in any reception of a 
new Stravinsky work. Did not he tell them 
once to climb the mountain, only to spend the 
rest of his life in the valley? 

None of this has bearing on the inner vir- 
tues of an art work. But it has much to do with 
first receptions and solidification of opinion. It 
all stems from the primary impulse to orient 
one’s taste and precepts where disorientation 
is the only reason for creative activity. 

Probably the whole philosophy of artistic 
opinion is fallacious and its categories are ut- 
terly false. Bach wrote program music and the 
first romantic symphonies were composed by 
Mozart and Haydn who are the prophets of 
classicism. Beethoven was wholly romantic al- 
though, for two-thirds of his life, he thought 
he was a classicist. 

Wagner, especially in Die Meistersinger, fol- 
lowed a scientific system that produced a mas- 
terpiece but that, if imitated, would result in 
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the most complete absurdities ever heard. Ac- 
tually the great cleavages of artistic schools 
don’t exist. All art is both objective and sub- 
jective in varying degrees of intensity. All is 
romantic and all is classical. 

The public, which has a strange willingness 
to see a new play or movie and a strange un- 
willingness to look at a new picture or hear a 
new piece of music, should be systematically 
uneducated in the graphic and musical arts. 
They would then have fewer irrelevant vani- 
ties to conserve and could approach the arts 
for what they are worth as experiences. 

The losses from ego reactions are consider- 
able. While posterity eventually does deliver a 
fair verdict, what is the public doing for us 
now, the only time that matters to us who 
live? 


Reviews of Books 
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sanguine in his expectations that such a world- 
state will actually ever emerge, he believes it 
is worthy of serious consideration. The Com- 
monwealth of Man is an exciting and knowl- _ 
edgeable book, with a feeling for concrete de- 
tail that is lacking in Northrop’s volume. 
(Schuman knows his history; Northrop is im- 
patient with it.) It should be read and studied 
by every thoughtful American, with special 
attention to the section on collective security. 
In general, this reviewer finds Professor Schu- 
man’s analysis quite sound. 

Stringfellow Barr, president of the Founda- 
tion for World Government and professor at 
the University of Virginia, rejects, like North- 
rop, the national interest as a worthy guide for 
foreign policy, expresses no opinion about col- 
lective security (though his violent criticism 
of our present policy leads us to assume that 
he rejects that too), and proclaims World Fed- 
eralism as the only solution to our modern 
dilemma. Pending that, however, he offers in 
Citizens of the World another approach to 
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world peace: the economic approach. Com- 
munism—by which I presume he means Stalin- 
ism—thrives on hunger, misery, and oppres- 
sion. Two-thirds of the world’s inhabitants— 
in Asia, Africa, and South America—are hun- 
gry, sick, and illiterate. They provide fertile 
soil for what ex-President Truman liked to 
call “stomach communism.” The United States, 
according to Professor Barr, should take the 
lead in setting up an International Deve! t 
Authority, modeled upon our own TVA, to 
make a “frontal assault on the unspeakable 
misery of half of mankind.” “The World 
Slum,” he warns, “is going to rescue itself, 
either the TVA way or the Communist way. 
. .» If we do not want the world revolution to 
turn to the Communists for leadership, then 
we will just have to furnish alternative lead- 
ership.” 

If Professor Barr had kept his eye on the 
ball while sketching out his program of action 
and confined himself to a calm, dispassionate, 
detailed exposition of what he has in mind 
(David Lilienthal’s T.V.A.: Democracy on 
The March would have been a good model), it 
would have been possible to comment in detail 
on his proposed IDA. As it is, his Chronic In- 
dignation gets the best of him. He loses sight 
of IDA so often that one begins to doubt 
whether he is really very serious about it. Much 
of what he has to say is irrelevant (though not, 
perhaps, “irrelevant to the point of blasphemy,” 
to use one of the many curious phrases strewn 
throughout the book) to what is supposedly 
the main issue. He becomes hysterical about 
American hysteria. He creates new myths 
in attacking America’s “Big-Myth Policies.” 
(God knows there are myths enough floating 
around; I don’t see that it helps to fill the at- 
mosphere with a whole set of new ones.) He 
so regularly identifies. the views of “we Amer- 
icans” as a whole with those of one group of 
garrulous reactionaries in this country that one 
wonders if he, like them, is still living in the 
McKinley era. (Note, please, Frederick Lewis 


Allen’s The Big Change: America Transforms 
Herself, 1900-1950.) 

Finally, the underlying assumption of Pro- 
fessor Barr’s book that communism arises out 
of poor economic conditions—a form of eco- 
nomic determinism—is, as James Burnham 
(with whom this reviewer is in almost total 
disagreement on most issues) points out, highly 
debatable, and was, in fact, emphatically re- 
jected by Lenin, who doubtless knew something 
about the subject, when he was formulating his 
revolutionary strategy. As a matter of his- 
torical fact, communism seems to thrive chiefly 
with war; at any rate, its only substantial gains 
have occurred during and after World Wars I 
and II. This is a fact well worth pondering by 
“we Americans,” including Chronic Indignants 
of all varieties. To get back to the IDA (and 
Professor Barr seems determined to prevent our 
doing so): it sounds like an admirable idea, 
worthy of careful consideration for its own 
humanitarian objectives, entirely apart from 
any contribution it might make to world peace. 
It is a pity that Professor Barr has so low an 
opinion of his fellow-countrymen’s wisdom, 
virtue, and good will, that he did not think it 
worth while attempting to win them over 
to it.* 

We have, finally, to consider Professor Corliss 


* For a far wiser and more persuasive presentation of 
the case for world federalism than Mr. Barr’s ill-tem- 
pered Citizens of the World, it is recommended that the 
interested reader examine Norman Cousins’ Who Speaks 
for Men? (Macmillan, $3.50), which reached this re- 
viewer after the above comments had been written. The 
author perhaps devotes too much space (two-thirds of 
the book) to a journalistic account of his postwar travels 
(“People and Places”), but when he gets down to busi- 
ness (“Ideas and Decisions”) he is quite enlightening. 
Mr. Cousins, spokesman for the United World Federal- 
ists and incidentally editor of the Seturdey Review, is 
willing to take into account the enormous difficulties in- 
volved in transforming the United Nations into a world 
federation with adequate powers to enforce international 
peace and security without engaging in an intellectual 
witch-hunt against those who call attention to those dif- 
ficulties. His most interesting point: even if Stalinism 
were to disappear from the world overnight, the problems 
confronting the world community, though less acute, 
would be much the same in a system of international 
anarchy. 
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Lamont’s Soviet Civilization which, despite 
leng and boring sections (including thirty 
pages on the Soviet constitution which bear 
about as much relation to the actual operation 
of the Soviet regime as the Boy Scout oath 
does to the operation of a blast furnace) on 
various phases of Soviet culture, is essen- 
tially a plea for better understanding of the 
U.S.S.R. on the part of the United States as a 
means of relieving world tension. Professor La- 
mont has still got that old-time Popular Front 
religion; he is an anachronism from the fellow- 
traveling thirties who, to adapt a phrase of 
Adlai Stevenson’s, has had to be dragged kick- 
ing and screaming into the middle of the 
twentieth century. He continues the journey 
on the Soviet express but appears to find it in- 
creasingly uncomfortable. (Maybe this is just 
my imagination.) The outburst of official anti- 
Semitism in Prague and in Moscow since his 
book was written will, it is hoped, lead him 
to revise his chapter on Soviet ethnic democ- 
racy. This reviewer listed twenty specific criti- 
cisms of the Soviet Union scattered throughout 
the book, including the author’s statement that 
he is “repelled by the dictatorial and repressive 
aspects of the Soviet regime.” Nevertheless La- 
mont thinks there is much good in Soviet civil- 
ization and that, in any case, the evils of the 
system are compensated for by its indubitable 
industrial progress during the past thirty years, 
are palliated by its future utopian goals, and 
can be explained by Soviet fears of aggression 
on the part of the West. 

All of this is, of course, beside the point— 
deplorable though any dictatorship, fascist or 
communist, should be to a citizen of a free 
society —when we come to foreign policy. The 
point is: does the U.S.S.R. represent a threat to 
American national interests and to world peace? 
Since this reviewer, rightly or wrongly, hap- 
pens to believe that holy wars by the United 
States to save the world from sin represent a 
form of millenial madness, doomed inevitably 
to frustration and failure, he is prepared to 
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listen attentively to Lamont’s statement of the 
case. 

Professor Lamont reviews Soviet foreign 
policy during the thirties, and it is good that 
he has reminded us of that period. Honesty 
compels us to admit that down to the signing 
of the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 and with the 
exception of the invasion of Finland (which 
Lamont makes no attempt to defend), the 
Soviet record in international affairs does not 
come off badly at all—it shows up far better, 
in many respects, than that of Great Britain 
and France. He also makes an impressive survey 
of the series of bellicose statements by officials 
in the Truman administration and in the armed 
services since 1946 regarding war with Russia 
and the dropping of atomic bombs on Moscow 
—precisely the sort of statements that, had 
they been uttered by Soviet officials, would have 
struck terror into the hearts of the American 
people. This reviewer believes that such public 
utterances are completely outrageous and en- 
tirely out of keeping with the proper conduct 
of foreign affairs. And he also agrees with La- 
mont that the publication of the famous issue 
of Collier's for October 27, 1951, outlining 
“Russia’s Defeat and Occupation, 1952-1960” 
was an act of irresponsibility on the part of 
both the editors and the contributors to the 
issue. Still, it is impossible to go on from this 
to say that Lamont’s assurances that the Soviet 
Union’s policy is one of international peace and 
good will are very convincing. 

Let us propose a test case. President Roose- 
velt went to Teheran and Yalta, President Tra- 
man to Potsdam. Will the Soviet dictator, as- 
suming, as Lamont does, that he is motivated 
by an overpowering desire for international 
harmony (and can spare the time from his cur- 
rent campaign of terror against “Zionists,” 
“cosmopolitans,” and “Jewish bourgeois na- 
tionalists”), be willing to fly to London for a 
meeting with the U.S. President? 

Paul F. Boller, Jr. 
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SHORTLY BEFORE Malcolm Cowley’s Portable 
Faulkner appeared in 1946, it was said that all 
of Faulkner’s books were out of print in Amer- 
ica. If that was not the truth, it was close to 
it, for his prewar fiction, culminating in The 
Wild Palms and The Hamlet, had a poor press 
and reached a limited public. Cowley’s volume 
almost singlehandedly brought Faulkner’s work 
into general notice again; his selections proved 
the difficulty of excerpting a novelist, but his 
introduction focused on the extensive saga into 
which most of the novels and short stories fit, 
and was a persuasive call for a serious re-ex- 
amination of the Mississippi novelist who was 
more talked about than read. 

Since 1946 there has been a genuine Faulk- 
ner boom. His books have been reissued here 
and have had a considerable vogue in France 
and Germany. His Intruder in the Dust (1948) 
was a popular novel and a successful movie. 
One group of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion devoted an entire session to his work; Har- 


vard offered a Faulkner seminar. The award of 
the 1950 Nobel Prize in Literature made him 
rare in American annals and was itself a signal 
for the critical fraternity to go into action. 
Within the past few years it has become clear 
that he qualifies as a major writer, despite much 
unfavorable criticism in the past. Book-length 
studies are now the fashion, and it will be in- 
teresting to discover the terms on which he 
is adjudged to have joined the immortals. 

A characteristic manifestation is the anthol- 
ogy of essays to show the range and depth of 
the author celebrated. Ours is William Faulk- 
ner: Two Decades of Criticism, edited by Fred- 
erick J. Hoffman and Olga Vickery. Professor 
Hoffman’s acute preface summarizes the trends 
reflected in reviews and critical articles, whose 
scope can be seen in Mrs. Vickery’s bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the volume. Hoffman not 
only describes the critical reception of succes- 
sive Faulkner books, but also suggests the 
changing atmosphere in which the author's 
total work has been viewed. Until the end of 
the thirties Faulkner succeeded in satisfying 
neither rightist nor leftist critics; to the hu- 
manists he seemed to be obsessed with abnor- 
mality and indifferent to “moral concerns,” 
while to the sociological critics he appeared to 
be immersed in a mythical world whose virtues 
were largely feudalistic. His technical experi- 
mentation seemed to arise from an unwilling- 
ness to tell his stories in a “normal” way, or 
was further evidence of his essential decadence. 

Hoffman sees the beginning of a shift in 
critical opinion in two essays of 1939. George 
M. O’Donnell’s influential study, “Faulkner’s 
Mythology,” views the novelist as a “tradi- 
tional moralist” and hints at the saga quality 
of his work which Cowley was to use as an 
organizing principle in his 1946 anthology. 
Conrad Aiken’s perceptive study of Faulkner’s 
style makes a strong claim for the novelist as 
a conscious and not an irresponsible craftsman. 
Without oversimplification Hoffman manages 
to sketch in quick, clean strokes the contribu- 
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tions and shortcomings of the major appraisals 
of the past twenty years. Unhappily the crit- 
ical essays collected in this volume do not offer 
an equally fair sampling of the climate of 
opinion which Hoffman has described so well. 
For one thing, only one piece antedates 1939; 
for another, it is apparently assumed that hos- 
tile opinion is not significant enough to war- 
rant representation here. The result is a body 
of able criticism, but it is not a cross section. 

We can be glad to see Robert Penn Warren’s 
seminal study, which is far more than a mere 
review of Cowley’s Portable, for it maps a pro- 
gram of investigation which has actually been 
carried out by more recent criticism. Cowley’s 
introduction, the studies of O’Donnell and 
Aiken, and an excellent essay on Faulkner’s 
style by Warren Beck are all here, as well as 
eight pieces on individual works. The two 
studies of The Sound and the Fury are uneven: 
Lawrence Bowling’s essay on technique is earn- 
est but somewhat immature; Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
discourse on the handling of time is metaphys- 
ical confectionery. Most of the other contribu- 
tions are able examples of symbol-hunting or 
close textual analysis, which despite their re- 
stricted scope succeed in revealing the richness 
of texture and the moral sensitivity of Faulk- 
ner. A comparison of this volume with a sim- 
ilar collection of essays on Hemingway sug- 
gests some important respects in which the two 
authors compel different approaches: to take 
Faulkner seriously requires greater seriousness 
of critical tone and technique; to know Faulk- 
ner’s subject matter is not to penetrate the 
secret of his intentions; to praise his undeniably 
rich inventiveness is to imbue the reader with a 
sense of respect, not a feeling of gusto. 

Two book-length critical studies of Faulk- 
ner approach their subject with quite different 
preconceptions and aims, and, it must be con- 
fessed, with somewhat different degrees of suc- 
cess. William Faulkner: A Critical Study by 
Irving Howe proceeds on much the same plan 
as the Hoffman- Vickery volume. The first half 
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considers Faulkner’s work thematically—fam- 
ily and clan, the Southern tradition, the Negro, 
the “Moral Vision,” and centrally the Yokna- 
patawpha saga as it gathers shape through 
novels and stories. The second half offers us a 
disconcerting second chronological parade 
through the major works, this time in the in- 
terest of technique. Though this organization 
is imperfect, Mr. Howe avoids tediousness, his 
own technique having noticeably matured since 
his book on Sherwood Anderson. He manages 
to repeat some of the apocryphal data on Faulk- 
ner and World War | (for a corrective see 
William Van O’Connor, “William Faulkner’s 
Apprenticeship,” SWR, Winter, 1953); but 
biography is incidental to this study. 

In his critical approach Howe is a middle- 
of-the-roader, avoiding the extreme views of 
those who consider Faulkner either a moral 
allegorist or a high priest of decadence. Like 
most recent commentators Howe ascribes full 
moral value to Faulkner’s notion of the “curse” 
laid on the South when man first violated na- 
ture by trading the Indians money for land; 
slavery was but another manifestation of man’s 
loss of integrity and his envelopment in the 
web of social injustice. “The Bear” and “Delta 
Autumn” express Faulkner’s belief that the 
white race must atone patiently for its sins 
against man and nature. And the “curse” deter- 
mines “the basic mold of life” for his char- 
acters, the burden each has to bear. But, says 
Howe, even if the human condition is one of 
outrage (a favorite Faulkner word), “There 
remains available to each man the gesture, 
striking or subdued, by which he declares him- 
self,” and by which he asserts his little bit of 
hard-won integrity. This polarity of “curse” 
and “gesture,” if one agrees with Howe, ex- 
plains Faulkner’s ability to evoke sympathy 
for unheroic people without becoming maud- 
lin. It suggests also the limits of affirmation 
which Faulkner finds possible today. 

As an explicit moralist—in the long Gavin 
Stevens harangue of Intruder in the Dust, for 
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instance — Faulkner is disappointing, says 
Howe, who sees a “failure of intellect” in the 
novelist’s inability “to handle general ideas 
with a dramatic cogency equal to his ability 
in rendering images of conduct.” Certainly he 
is more effective when his moral concerns are 
inextricably woven into the texture of his fic- 
tion, as in his treatment of the disintegration 
of the Compson family. It is perhaps for this 
reason that Howe’s discussion of The Sound 
and the Fury is at once sympathetic and pene- 
trating. Similarly, Faulkner’s attitudes toward 
the Negro, ordinarily implied and not stated, 
are the basis of a sensitive chapter, far more 
satisfactory than the oversimplified Freudian- 
ism of Maxwell Geismar’s interpretation. 
Where Geismar’s Writers in Crisis develops 
the thesis that Fau:kner’s twin hatreds were 
Women and the Negro, two Mississippians, 
Harry Modean Campbell and Ruel E. Foster, 
have turned the full light of modern psycho- 
logical techniques to quite other uses. Their 
book, William Faulkner: A Critical Appraisal, 
is a series of studies whose method derives in part 
from Freud and Jung via Kenneth Burke, in part 
from the New Criticism’s textual discipline, 
and in part from the conventions of the doc- 
toral dissertation. The latter element at least 
seems to account for a laborious prosiness from 
which Mr. Howe is happily free; it infects 
chiefly the otherwise stimulating chapters on 
imagery and humor. Subconscious states play a 
strong role in Faulkner’s work, and a psycho- 
analytical approach to “Dream as Symbolic 
Act” produces a provocative chapter. Yet the 
authors are inclined to overschematize sexual 
patterns and perhaps to overinterpret the symp- 
toms of the death-wish; they seem, at any rate, 
to be applying Freudian principles rather me- 
chanically. To list fifteen of Faulkner’s char- 
acters according to their exhibition of normal 
or abnormal sexual characteristics and to find 
that the respective categories stand fictionally 
for “good” and “evil” is superficially persua- 
sive; but the process would break down if ex- 
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tended much further, and more important, it 
suggests a misleading basis for Faulkner’s com- 
plex reading of character. One may fairly say, 
I think, that the results of this chapter are sub- 
jective and will not likely find universal accept- 
ance. Viewed philosophically, Faulkner seems 
to the authors to be a “cosmic pessimist,” 
though they grant him a glimmer of belief in 
individual responsibility and the stoic virtues. 
This interpretation is less popular today than in 
much early Faulkner criticism, and seems less 
well developed than Howe’s rather persuasive 
thesis. Both critics find the “Christian moralist” 
position an unsatisfactory characterization of 
Faulkner’s view of man in the modern world. 

If our Mississippi authors have addressed 
themselves to the problems of technique and 
psychology, it has remained for a middle west- 
erner to do the book that might have received 
rare illumination from a native. Ward L. 
Miner’s The World of William Faulkner is es- 
sentially a study of the actual Oxford and 
Lafayette County vis-a-vis the fictional Jeffer- 
son and Yoknapatawpha County. One knows 
in a general way that Faulkner has used the 
stuff of history freely, yet it is apparent that 
the stability of his saga materials derives from 
a deep-seated knowledge of family tradition 
and the physical environment. Miner’s little 
book points a great many parallels between his- 
tory and saga, but the concern for history leads 
him to treat Faulkner’s fiction as if it per- 
formed a primarily historical function. He very 
properly notes that Faulkner’s problem of at- 
taining suspense is analogous to that of the his- 
torian, and that his fictional technique is often 
shaped by the fact that the actual outcome of 
his story is as familiar to the reader as, say, the 
death of Lincoln. But the theme of Faulkner as 
historian is much overworked. The volume is a 
convenient compendium of fact and summary; 
one could wish that the author were always as 
perceptive as he is at his best. 

It seems clear that Faulkner is already be- 
coming difficult to encompass in a single work. 
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Miner’s study implies a magnificent compli- 
ment to the novelist and probably fcreshadows 
other peripheral approaches to this protean fig- 
ure. The collection of critical essays suggests in 
part the wide variety of attempts to catch the 
“essential” Faulkner. Of the full-length discus- 
sions, Howe’s book seems to suffer less from an 
overspecialized approach and to be on the 
whole the more balanced estimate. We should 
not forget, however, that Faulkner is still vig- 
orous and may confound all the critics a time 
or two yet. 


Claude M. Simpson, Jr. 


MANY MEMORIES 
The Plantation 


BY OVID WILLIAMS PIERCE 
Doubleday, New York $3.00 


in The Plantation we have a first novel of 
extraordinary maturity, written with a quiet 
sureness that is seldom achieved until much 
later in a writer’s career. On the surface it is 
a simple enough story, of the death of an old 
man, Ed Ruffin, owner of the plantation, and 
of his life as it is remembered by the members 
of his family and the plantation people whom 
his death brings to the plantation house. It is 
the story of a good, unselfish man who lived 
in a tradition that has now perished and ac- 
cepted its obligations. 

But The Plantation is much more than sim- 
ply a picture of a mode of life in the South, 
though it is that, drawn in a living human 
way that avoids the oversweetness of magnolias 
on the one hand and the bitterness of decay 
on the other. And it is more than a subtly 
drawn. portrait of a family group with all its 
painful interrelationships, its irony of unin- 


tended frustration inflicted by those whose 


purpose is to help and comfort, though it is 
that too. ' 

Beyond these things, the book is the expres- 
sion of a special view of life, one from which 
we have all seen existence in moments of star- 
tled clarity, but which we lose before we have 
realized its meaning. Mr. Pierce has held stead- 
ily to what most of us know only in an occa- 
sional flash of insight—that the past hours of 
our lives still exist, scattered and fragmentary 
but alive, in the living memory of other human 
beings. At a moment of change, a death or 
some other passing, these fragments of being 
may be drawn together until the life that had 
seemed to be gone stands there whole as it had 
never been before. 

In The Plantation we are made to see a life 
in this fashion, and through it also a time, 
gathered alive from the many memories in 
which it had been held. This, to my mind, is 
the author’s special achievement, one that puts 
the stamp of highly individual excellence on 
The Plantation, 

Allen Maxwell 


HANDY HISTORY 


The New Dictionary of American 
History 

BY MICHAEL MARTIN AND LEONARD GELBER 
Philosophical Library, New York $10.00 


IF YOU DON’T OWN and want to save a trip to 
the library to consult the many-volumed Dic- 
tionary of American Biography and the Dic- 
tionary of American History, you will find it 
convenient to have at hand this reference vol- 
ume of 695 pages covering the principal names, 
places, and events in American history from 
the early colonial period to mid-1952. An ex- 
tremely useful book. 

P. F. B., Je. 
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 ...No better guide to the literature 
of any region has ever been put in 
print.”—Joseph Henry Jackson. 


“This is the kind of annotated bibli- 
ography we enjoy so much...a grand 
$3.50 buy for every bookman.” 

—Antiquarian Bookman. 
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The earlier version of this Southwest classic went into four 
printings ... the NEW GUIDE is twice as large as the first and 
is completely rewritten. Books published as recently as the fall 
of 1952 are discussed as well as some which came out a hundred 
years ago or more. The precedence given life in the title reflects 
J. Frank Dobie’s love for people and for the Southwest (“I 
would interpret my own section because I love it’). 


It is this feeling that illuminates and emphasizes his evalua- 
tions of the many books he discusses. More than 600 titles are 
listed under such headings as Interpreters of the Land; Indian 
Culture; Backwoods Life and Humor; Texas Rangers; Range 
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